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GAMALIEL BAILEY, Jr., Editor. 


We are verily guilty concerning our brother * * * * * © 


therefore is this distress come upon us. 
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LETTER FROM JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


ter, though addressed to the 
welfth Congressional District 
of Massachusetts, is of ee —_ im ce to ev- 
inhabitant of the United States, 
time in levee it before our readers. It will add 
fresh laurels to the crown of honor which sparkles 
upon the brow of its illustrious author. We copy 
from the Quincy Patriot.—Liberator. 
To the Inhabitants of the Twelfth Congressional 
District of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 


The following let 
inhabitants of the T 


Freitow Crrizens:—On the 23d of August, 
1837, a District Convention of Delegates trom 
most of the towns constituting the District was 
held, at which were adopted resolutions of the fol- 
dowing import: 

I. Asserting the right of the people to petition. 
2. That the abridgment of it by Congress is a vi- 
olation of the Constitution, and ought to be resisted 


3. That the Gag Resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 18th of Janu- 
ary, 1837, was a most flagrant violation of the con- 


4. A resolution, approving my previous course 
as the Representative of the District, in persisting 
to present petitions, and demanding the action of 
the House upon them, with a pledge of support to 
sustain me in that course. 

5. A resolution, requesting the Representative 
of the District in Congress to oppose any attempt 
in that body at the annexation of ‘Texas to the Uni- 


6. That such an annexation would weaken, in- 
stead of strengthening, in a military point of view, 
the defence of the Union. 

7. The appointment of a Committee to address 
the citizens of the other Congressional Districts of 


8. That a copy of the above resolutions be pre- 
sented to the Representative of the District, re- 
questing his aid or co-operation in furtherance of 
the views of his constituents, as contained in the 
foregoing resolutions. 

Since the day of the adoption of these resolu- 
tions, asession has been held of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth, at which resolutions respect- 
ing the right of the people to petition—earnestly 
disapproving the Gag resolutions of the House of 

Representatives of the United States, and solemnly 
protesting against the annexation of ‘Texas to this 
Union, entirely conformable to the above resolu- 
tions of the District Convention, were adopted by 
very large majorities in both branches of the Le- 





And in the same interval have been held two 
sessions of the Congress of the United States. 

An impartial and unprejudiced stranger looking | and carried, and by a vote of yeas and nays, at the 
to the condition of this Union, as affected by all] yote of a member from Georgia, the whole subject 
the external circumstances flot under our Own CON-| wag Jaid upon the table. 
trol, would naturally imagine that during this pe- 
riod we have been the most prosperous and hap- | iean races, we have thus subverted the maxims, 
py people on the face of the earth. We have| and degenerated from the virtues of our fathers; 
enjoyed in rich and uninterrupted profusion all the | and for all this, the last and present administrations 
ordinary bounties of Providence. 
yielded the treasure of her annual productions in 
The ocean has been propitious to the 
contiaual expansion of our commerce, and liberal 
in her contributions of nourishment and of light 
drawn from the bosom of the deep. Genial suns 
and refreshing showers have ripened our harvests, 
and the labors of the husbandman have been 
crowned with the marrow and fatness of the land. 
The air of heaven has been wafted in balmy breez- 
es all over our shores. No convulsion of nature 
has spread ruin or even alarm over any portion of 
No earthquake, no tornado, no 
pestilence, has desolated or afflicted our dwellings; 
all the visitations of heaven have been no other 
than dispensations of good and varieties of bles- 


The earth has 


our population. 


The dispositions of our brothers of the human 
family associated in other communities, but con- 
nected with us by the ties of commercial inter- 
course, have also been uncommonly favorable to 
Wer have been at peace with all mankind, 
save where that peace has been violated, interrupt- 
ed, or threatened by our own wrong—for with 
shame and confusion of face, but at the imperious 
dictates of truth, I must confess that our treatment 
of our fellow men has neither curresponded with 
their treatment of us, nor with the precept of the 
1 which embraces the whole duty of man to 
rother, to do unto others as we would that 
they should do unto us—our wrongs to the colored 
race of Africa; and of this continent, have indeed 
been of long standing; but in these latter days they 
have been aggravated beyond measure, To repair 
the injustice of our fathers towards both these ra- 
ces, had been from the day of the Declaration of In- 
conscience of the 
counselof the wise rulers of the land. Washing- 
ton, by his own example in the testame 
Potal of his property—Jefferson, by the unhesita- 
Victions of his own mind, by unanswera- 
ment and eloquent persuasion, addressed 

t a long life to the rea- 
uuntrymen, had done hom- 
Principles which the nation 
the fitst to proclaim. Eman- 
emancipation was the lesson 
urged upon their cotemporaries, 
and-held forth as transcendant and irremissible py- 
Tres, to their children of the present age. Instead 
of which, what have we seen? what see we now? 
Communities of slaveholding braggarts of freedom, 
setting at defiance the laws 
God, restoring slavery where it had been extin- 
vainly dreaming to make it eternal.— 
the sacred name of liberty, constitutions 
vernment, interdicting 
» that most blessed of all human pow- 
of giving liberty to the slave!— 
states urging upon their legislatures. 
freedom of speech, to 
of the slave to freedom, felony 
parable of the good Samaritan, 


dependence the 


son sad feelin 
age to the self-evident 
at her birth had been 
cipation, universal 
which they had 


nature and of nature’s 


: oon pe of the 
| right 

without benefit of el 

highway robber, an 


volume, “to turrets 


of the gospel, 


ands of petitioners, and quibbling away their duty 


tations, whether they shall receive, or receiving, 
refuse to read or hear the complaints and prayers 
of their fellow citizens and fellow men! 
And the red man of the forest! the indigenous 
inhabitant of the Western hemisphere! the primi- 
tive possessor of our native soil! Dispossessed not 
without reason, but perhaps without adequate com- 
pensation, by our forefathers of his inheritance, 
bounded only by the oceans and the lakes; strait- 
ened in his hunting grounds, by the necessary and 
unavoidable progress of civilization and tillage, 
there was yet ample room left him in the immeas- 
urable regions of the South and West for his con- 
tinual enjoyment of the hunter state, and even for 
his own transformation into a tenant of the soil, 
and a tiller of the ground. To this beneficent 
change of his condition, all the labors, and all the 
exertions of Washington and of Jefferson had been 
devoted. The remnants of his allodial right, res- 
cued from the grasp of the Anglo-Saxon planter 
and farmer, had been secured to him at the price of 
his surrender of all the rest, by solemn treaties 
pledging the faith of the nation, and by laws inter- 
dicting upon severe penalties the intrusion of the 
white man upon his domain. In contempt of those 
treaties, in defiance of those laws, the sovereign 
state of Georgia extended her jurisdiction over 
those Indian lands, and lavished in lottery tickets 
to her people, the cultivated fields, the growing har- 
vests, and the furnished dwellings of the Cherokee; 
imprisoned in a dungeon the pious missionaries, 
preaching among them the gospel of Christ, and 
set at naught the solemn injunction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States pronouncing this li- 
censed robbery, alike lawless and unconstitutional. 
And what in this emergency was the conduct of 
the Executive Administration of this Union? Not 
content with truckling to the usurpations of Geor- 
gia, it made itself instrumental to the consumma- 
tion of her wrong. Not content with abandoning 
the Indians to their hopeless fate, and leaving unex- 
cuted the sentence of the laws, it forced by an ad- 
mixture of fraud and violence, upon the whole 
Cherokee nation, a mock treaty of New Echota, 
pretending to bind the whole nation to a compact 
concluded with less than three hundred unauthor- 
ized individuals. And when fifteen thousand of 
this cheated and plundered people complained of 
this in the humble attitude of petitioners to Con- 
gress for redress, and when thousands upon thous- 
ands of petitioners among our own people joined 
in supplications with them to avert this overwhel- 
ming ruin, and redeem our violated faith, a mo- 
mentary semblance of attention was given to their 
claims by a refusal to lay them on the table, carried 
by a majority of one vote, yet the next day that 
vote was changed; a reconsideration was moved 





In the treatment of the African and native Amer- 


are emphatically responsible. ‘The political sys- 
tem of Washington and of Jefferson was merciful 
to the African, and liberal to the native American 
race. Eternal slavery for mercy, extermination 
for liberality, were the substitutes of the last admin- 
istration; and the present Chief Magistrate can dis- 
cern no path to glory but in the footsteps of his il- 
lustrious predecessor. 
Upon these subjects, however, as well as upon 
the senseless and absurd experiments of the admin- 
istration to redeem themselves and not the people 
from other experiments equally senseless and ab- 
surd of the illustrious predecessor, I have been cal- 
led to act, at the recent sessions of Congress, upon 
my own discretion, without the benefit of instruc- 
tion or advice from your Convention of Delegates. 
In the transactions concerning our Indian Affairs, 
and in those relating to the currency and the keep- 
ing of the public monies, when there was neither 
currency to regulate nor public monies to keep, I 
have taken but little active part; knowing that all 
resistance to the relentless system of expulsion, or 
attempt to avert the doom of the Southern Indians, 
would be vain. That all inquiries into the waste- 
ful expenditures and glaring enormities of the Flo- 
tida war would be stifled or perverted into servile 
approbation of imposture by committees appointed 
by a Tennessean Speaker, and that other members 
of the House of great ability and excellent princi- 
ples, with a more minute and comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject than I could possess, took 
a deep interest in it, and would do, as they did, all 
that man could do, to mitigate the predetermined 
fate of the Indian tribes, under a northern adminis- 
tration with southern principles. 
The prostration of the Divorce, or the Sub- 
Treasuries. or the Independent Treasury, as in its 
harlequin transformations it was variously nickna- 
med—that treaty of peace and alliance between 
southern nullification and northern pro-slavery, as 
— have been named, was also in able —— 
avery—the perpetuation and propagation of the 
slave-trade, was at the bottom of it fll, The south- 
ern opposition to a national bank, ministering to 
the vengeful passions of the late President, has its 
root in the panic terrors and insatiate thirst of dom- 
ination in the slaveholding planters of the south, 
once characterized by him under the name of in- 
dependent farmers, as the best part of the popula- 
tion. This view of the subject was not taken in a- 
ny of the debates at the two recent sessions of Con- 
gress, but it is the keystone to all the vaults, and 
the key to all the safes in the bill for imposing ad® 
ditional duties as depositories, and in all its kin- 
dred brood of abortions. The specie section, as it 
was called, the invention of southern nullification, 
dove-tailed into the strong box of the fire proof 
treasury vaults; the annual graduation of an exclu- 
sive hard money currency to furnish occupation for 
}a new batch of official dignitaries by the name of 
Receivers General, was the bond of reconciliation 
and pledge of union between the late inflexible ad- 
versary to executive patronage, and the no th 
man with southern principles. It-was at first re. 
luctantly accepted like a patch in a Chinese tailor’s 
coat, beeause it was known that the bill could not 
be carried without it.. ‘The bill was carried with it 
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subject of slavery and the slave trade, and to sup- 
press the swelling murmurs, of public opinion, cal- 
ling in the name of mercy and of humanity for the 
abolition of both. Its conciliatory compromise of 
that end, was a consent to receive and a refusal to 
read or consider all petitions, memorials, resolu- 
tions, or papers, relating in any manner to those 


the House was postponed, to consult the constitu. 
ency. The northern constituency manifested for 
it the most unequivocal symptoms of disgust and 
contempt. The slaveholding planters liked it but 


word of God! Philosophers, like the sophists of 
ancient Greece, pulverized by the sober sense of 
Socrates, elaborating theories of Moral Slavery 
from the Alembics of a sugar sponta oo va- 

i t lofty sentiment and generous benevo- 
Aaah hese from the hereditary bondage of 
man to man! Infuriated mobs, murdering the 
eful minister of Christ, for the purpose of ex- 


At the winter session, the bill was again produ- 
ced, with the hard money section as one of its con- 
stituent parts, but after a long discussion, at the last 
debateable stage of the bill in the Senate, it was 
hus it came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and there at its first reading was treated 
like an anti-slavery petition—Jaid on the table,— 
But towards the close of the session, it was again 
obtruded on the House in the shape of a bill from 
the committee of Ways and Means. 
much and well debated. It was tried with the hard 
money section, and without it nullification and sla- 
very were its most ardent and almost only patrons. 
The deadly hostility of the slaveholder to all bank- 
ing credit under the name of capital, displayed it- 
self in dissertations to prove a natural hostility be- 
tween capital and labor; in stimulants to war be- 
tween the capital and the labor of the north, and in- 
stigations in the shape of predictions to the labor 
of the north to demolish by fire the marble palace 
in Chesnut street, as the anti-abolitionists had de- 
molished the Pennsylvania Hall. The condition 
of master and slave is, by the laws of nature and 
of God, a state of perpetual, inextinguishable war. 
Deeply conscious of this, the slaveholder soothes 
his soul by sophistical reasonings into a belief that 
this same war still exists in free communities be- 
tween the capitalist and the laborer. 
a theory that confounds poverty with slavery— 
and he says to the laborer of the north—you are 
poor, your next door neighbor is rich—you are 
compelled to hard labor to earn your subsistence 
and that of your family—you are a laborer—he is 
a capitalist——you are his slave—there is his bank- 
ing house—~go and burn it down—and I, for the sake 
of preventing my slaves from burning down my 
planjation, will put in your hand the torch to set 
fire to his marble palace in Chesnut street. 
The slaveholder assumes it as an elementary 
principle of his system of policy, that the democ- 
racy of numbers in the free states is poor. He 
perceives that credit naturally and necessarily ad- 
heres to the wealthy. He is not aware that one ef- 
fect of aggregating small and large sums together to 
form the capital of monied or industrious corpora- 
tions, is to impart to the poor a participation in the 
profits of credit, and to break down the wall of par- 
tition between the poor and the rich. The slave- 
holder strives to kindle the fires of mutual envy 
and jealousy Yetween the different classes of men 
nities of the free; and invokes the /a- 
bor of the north as an auxiliary defence to the sla- 
very of the south. 
As an attempt to sow the seeds of discord be- 
tween the freemen of the north among themselves, 
it was met and repelled with sober argument and 
indignant remonstrance. 
forbear all retorted invective and scorn, upon the 
peculiar institutions of the south. There is, in- 
deed, a remarkable concurrence in the representa- 
tives from all the free states, and of all parties, to 
spare them; the influence of which I have myself 
It was one of the principal reasons 
for my abstaining to take part in the debates of any 
of the sub-treasury bills. 

I could not indeed overlook at the special session 
the affiliated bills for compounding with the delin- 
quent banks, and for postponing the payment of 
the fourth instalment of the deposit with the states. 
This measure had been rendered unavoidable by 
the infatuation, to use no harsher term of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in heaping up the deposites 
of the public funds in the banks of the southern 
and south-western states, and draining those of the 
north, so that there was no fund left from which the’ 
instalment could be paid there, while it was much 
more than overpaid in the favorite states. ‘The bill 
first proposed from the Treasury was to repeal in 
the form of postponing the instalment. 
was found that thfs could not be carried, a post- 
ponement to the first of January, 1839, was sub- 
stituted; but an appropriation of funds which I 
proposed and urged was evaded, and now the law 
requires the payment of the instalment on the first 
of January next, and no preparation whatever has 
been made to provide the means for its payment. 
The deficiency of the funds is certain. 
judge what prospect there is of your ever obtain- 
The south and the south-west, 
in the meantime, have received much more than 
their share of the instalment, and they will take 
There is nothing which has more 
clearly exemplified the policy of the northern ad- 
ministration with southern principles, than this dis- 
crimination between the northern and southern 
states in the distribution of the public monies. 

Of the other subjects which have engaged the 
deliberations of Congress, distinct from those spe- 
ciaHy recommended by the resolutions of your 
Convention, to avoid encroaching upon your pa- 
tience, I shall say but little. ‘The proceedings of 
the House relating to the repeated issues of ten 
millions of treasury notes—the total sacrifice both 
of every principle of popular representation and of 
state sovereignty in the transactions at both sessions 
respecting the Mississippi contested elections; the 
strange inconsistency, and rancorous distillation of 
party venom, iu the protracted proceedings upon 
the fatal duel, where fell another northern victim, 
self-immolated to the peculiar institutions of the 
South: The questionable and dangerous, but per- 
haps necessary abandonment of the public lands to 
the intrusion of lawless occupancy, recommended 
by the president, consummated by the concurrent 
action of both Houses; with the approbation of re- 
Spected menibers of our own delegation, and of 
which I would, therefore, speak with distrust of 
my own judgment; but threatening, in my appre- 
hension, the total subversion of 
system of land-laws, and the final waste of your 
immense interest of property in the public domain: 
The portentous increase amounting almost to du- 
plication of yonr standing army—the feeble, wa- 
vering, and time-serving policy of the administra- 
tion, carried out by their managers in Congress, 
bearing upon all our political intercourse with 
Great Britain; these are all subjects of high and 
momentous ¢oncernment to you; but all, as well as 
the more pertinaciously contested questions about 
currency, exchanges, banking, and the custody of 
public monies, are either merged in the transcend- 
ant importance of the interests specially given me, 
in charge, by the resolutions of your Convention, 
or sink into comparative insignificance before them. 
It is known to most of you, that at the first ses- 
sion of the twenty-fourth Congress, on the twenty. 
sixth of May, 1835, a resolution, compounded of 
‘southern slavery and northern subserviency, was’ 
by. the previous question screwed down upon the 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
without debate or deliberation. 


This resolution was an experiment—a repetition 
of that of Canute the Great, who commanded the 
tide of the ocean not to approach his feet. T'wen- 
ty-three thousand petitioners at that session of Con- 
gress prayed for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the Territories. 
next session those petitioners had multiplied to up- 
wards of one hundred thousand. 

At the time of the first gag-resolution of the 26th 
of May, 1836, I had been five years a member of 
the House, and your representative. I had depre- 
cated all discussion of slavery or its abolition in 
the House, and gave no countenance to petitions 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia or the Territories. But I presented all 
such petitions which were committed to my charge, 
and moved their reference to appropriate commit- 
tees, which was accordingly done without opposi- 
tion, Brief.and adverse reports were made by the 
committees to’ which the petitions were referred, 
which were received without exciting debate in the 
The prayer of the petitions was not gran- 
ted, but the petitions were respectfully treated, and 
there was no excitement in the House or among 
the people at the result. 

In Febrvary, 1833, a Petition from sundry in- 
habitants of the District of Columbia itself, for the 
gradual abolition of slavery and the prohibition of 
the slave-trade in the District, was presented by 
Mr. Coulter, a member from Pennsylvania. 

In January, 1834, Mr. W, W. Ellsworth, a mem- 
ber from Connecticut, and now Governor of that 
State, presented petitions, signed, as he said, by 
more than one thousand names, of the same pur- 
port, which at his motion.were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia; and in 
recommending them to the special consideration 
of the Committee, he took occasion to say that he 
himself concurred entirely in sentiment with the 


inguishing the light of a printing press, and burn- 
ig with Sihallowed fire the Hall of Freedom, the 
n’s School, and the church devoted to the 
worship of God! And last of all, both Houses of 
Congress turning a deaf ear to hundreds of thous- 


to read, and listen, and consider, in doubtful dispu- 


In February, 1835, Mr. John Dickson, a men- 
ber from the State of New York, presented a con- 
siderable number of petitions, one of which was 
from the American Anti-Slavery Society; and ano- 
ther signed by upwards of eight hundred women 
of the city of New York. Mr. Dickson moved 
their reference to a select Committee, and support- 
ed the motion by an eloquent and powerful speech. 
No answer was made to the speech, but then com- 
menced the system of suppression. The motion 
of reference to a Committee, was bya vote of yeas 
and nays, 117 to.77, laid on the table. A motion 
to print one of the petitions was first adopted— 
then reconsidered, and then by 139 to 63, laid on 
Till then, I had taken no active part in 
any of the proceedings of the House on these sub- 
jects. Nor in the session of 1835 and ’36, until 
the report of the Committee, which was to smo- 
ther at once the Right of Petition in the people, 
and the Freedom of Speech in the House. 

I expressed my abhorrence of that Resolution 
at the moment of its passage; as I have done at 
Just at the time of its 
first passage, the results of the battle of San Jacin- 
to had rendered it probable that the ‘Texian con- 
spiracy and insurrection would succeed in break- 
ing off that province, and an undefined extent of 
territory from the Mexican Confederation. The 
Mexican government had abolished slavery through- 
But the Texian insurrec- 
tionists on the 2d of March, 1836, had issued their 
declaration of independence, and on the 7th of 
the same month, had promulgated a Constitu- 
tion, not only restoring slavery in all its rigor, 
but denying to their Congress the power to eman- 
cipate slaves, and denying to their own citizens 
the right of emancipating their own slaves without 
the consent of Congress. 
make a mockery of the rights of human nature, 
this Constitution of a sovereign and independent 
people, by one and the same Section, denied to their 
Legislature the power to prohibit the importation 
of slaves from the United States, and declared the 
same importation from any other part of the world, 


Perhaps it was right to 


constantly felt. 


each of its repetitions. 


out the whole republic. 


proposition? It was no other than the Pinckney 
soporific, which, in eighteen months of time, had 
multiplied the’ Anti-Stavery petitioners from twen- 
ty-three to three-hundred thousand. Its phraseo- 
logy was slightly varied, and particularly by the| that report. ‘Fhe committee had never looked inte 
omission of the word, resolutions from the classes 
of papers to be laid on the table, but the word pa- 
pers was retained, and the exclusion of them all 


Nay more—as if to 


by the addition of the words debated and read to 


debarred by the original resolution of May, 1836. 


There is no doubt that the omission of the word | ed the reference of them to that committee, 
resolutions, in the new opiate of the slaveholding 
doctors, was intended to save the appearance of 
disrespect to the Legislatures of the States; but 
when the resolutions of the Legislature of Ver-| tions. Mr. Thompson of South Carolina moved 
an amendment to the instructions, and I moved an 
amendment to that amendment, which put me.in 
possession of the floor. A call for the previond’ 
question, and a motion to lay the whole subjett én 
the table, were voted down by the majority of the: 
House, and the: door of. free debate th 

in three successive years, in the Representative. 
Hall of the American people, was unlocked and 
And thus under this resolution of the 21st. of} opened to the voice of freedom; God grant, néver 
December, 1837, the petitions of three hundred >} 
thousand citizens of the United States, were,-with 
out being debated, printed, read or referred, laid on 
the table. 


The acquisition of Texas, whether by purchase, 
or conquest, had already become a cardinal point 
in the slaveholding policy of the Administration of 
To achieve it by purchase from 
Mexico had been urged upon her government to 
the extent of a provocation to war. ‘To that end 
General Gaines had been invested with a discre- 
tionary authority to invade her territory, which he 
did not fail to use; while Mr. Powhattan Ellis, the 
Mississippian Charge d’ Affairs at Mexico, was in- 
structed to pick a quarrel with her government 
upon complaints and grievances of citizens of the 
United States engaged in commercial intercourse 
with that country. A more frivolous pretence, 
and a more wanton provocation to war, was never 
given between nation and nation. Even the wret- 
ched Mexican prisoner Santa Anna, was used as an 
instrument, and liberated from captivity to extort 
from his country the cession of her rights to this 
revolted province. , 

But the free people of this Union had now taken 
the alarm. ‘They had been warned of their dan- 
ger, atid obsetved the progress of this tri-partite 
speculation of land-jobbers, slave-holders, and Tex- 
ian conspirators, to breed. a war with Mexico, to 
uate the slavery supremacy of 
the South. At the special session of Con 
numerous petitions against the annexation of 
many of your names were 
subscribed, were presented. ‘Two of the resolu- 
tions of your. Convention of delegates had made it 
my special duty to oppose the measure. And at 
the same session, multitudes of other petitions 
continued to potr in for the abolition of slavery 
and the slave-trade whereve 
gress extends, ( 
winter session, on the ready @ 
that there was not time for the consideration of 
subjects other than those for which the special ses- 
sion had been called. When the winter session 


ing the payment. 


care to keep it. 


mont were presented, which touched the abolition 
of Slavery, and the buying, selling and transferring 
of Slaves, the Speaker decided, that as they were 
Papens they must be laid on the tuble, under the 
‘resolution of the 2lst of December, 1837, and 
then with singular inconsistency, he ordered or 
allowed them to be printed on the Journal of the 
House. 


ing the annexation of ‘Texas to this Union, were 
not included within the resolution of the 21st of 
December, and yet as they came into very close 
‘contact with the abolition of Slavery, and the buy- 
ing, selling and transferring of slaves, a different 
expedient was found necessary in dealing with 


ed, I presen 
ley and two hundred and thirty-seven other wo- 
men of Plymouth, against the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, and» moved. that, 
together with forty other petitions on the same 
subject, presented by me on that day—one hun-| slaveholding: members, of the committee,» with. 
dred and ninety similar petitions twa? whom J had..taken. issue. on. the duties ‘of 
me at the ‘special session—and several hundreds d of the 1 * 
presented by my colleagues of the Massachusetts 
| delegation, including about fifty thousand petition- 
ers, should be referred to.a select committee. The 
Chairman of the Committeee of Foreign Affairs 


as, to some of whic 


our admirable 


rthe power of Con- 
tponed to the 
ausible ground 


warcirumpet was again sounded by the 
Message of the President agalueh Mexico. 
Texian Plenipotentiary, commissioned to solicit 
the annexation, had been put off with a sort of ‘Re- 
‘He had been told with so- 


from the committee when they were referred to 
them by the House. It was to get them all into’ 
their hands—to keep them alll till the close of ‘the| the , é oh 
session, without looking into one of them, and | closed at of OF the interruptions ta 
then by a lumping report lay them all on the table. 
This was however then done by‘a shorter process. 
The question-whether they should be referred to} 
a select committee or to the committee on Foreign 


Affairs, raised a debate and was’ postpdited on the 


turti Jonathan refusal.” 
lemnity of face, that there was a doubt 
stitutional:, power, of Congress. an 
to accept, the. proposal, and moreover, that. they 
could not think of it now, because it would risk:a| 
war with Mexico, and violate the sacred faith of 
treaties. But Mr. Jefferson had’ shown how a 
constitutional camel could be swallow-d for the 


sake of Louisiana, by palates : 


Its avowed object accustomed to-strain| and remonstrances, and 











of Foreign Affairs, professed his readiness and ca- 
pacity to swallow another for the sake of Texas. 
And as to the war with Mexico, otte President had 
told Congress, seven months before, that it would 
be justifigble, and his successor, even while alleg- 
ing this pretence of war and the sacred faith of 
treaties, was about to tell Congress not only that 
he, himself, agreed with his  psacaesg that war 
would have been justifiable the winter before, but 
that they, both Houses of Congress, had been of 
the same opinion, and that it was now not only 
more justifiable but indispensable, because the last 
magnanimous appeal to the justice and the fears 
of Mexico, heralded by a Courier from the Depart- 
ment of State, with the indulgence of one week 
for an answer, had totally failed. 
Fellow Citizens—You shall seldom fail to de- 
tect. the double-dealer, if you compare his words 
at different times with each other, and his words 
and his actions together. ‘The professions of ob- 
jection to the proposal of Mr. Memucan Hunt 
were false and hollow—consent and fierce desire 
forthe seemingly repudiated connection were at 
the heart. Instead of a prompt, positive and final 
refusal, as presented by the Chairman of the late 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, it was a mere nega- 
tive pregnant—a provocation to perseverance, like 
that of the lascivious lass in Virgil— 
“Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 

Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri; 
and soit has been understood by the Legislature 
of Texas, which far from being discouraged by 
this ostensible rebuff to their addresses, have after 
full deliberation, resolved not to withdraw their 
application. 

The anti-slavery petitions, presented at. the late 
session of Congress, were signed by not less than 
three hundred thousand names. One would have 
imagined that this was sufficient evidence of the 
tranquilizing effect of the composing draught of 
Pinckney laudanum. But on 2 motion of Mr. 
Slade of Vermont, that one of these petitions’ 
should’be referred toa select committee with in- 
structions to report a bill to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, the boiler of the peculiar in- 
stitutions exploded. Mr. Slade, in the course of 
his speech to support this motion, asked emphati- 
cally the question—‘What is Slavery?’—and_ he 
defined it with a master hand—‘A compound of 
every wrong that man can inflict upon man.’ 
“They heard and were abash’d, and up they sprang 

Upon the wing.” 
They deserted their seats in the House—they 
huddled together in a committee-room—sent for a 
reinforcement of slave-representing members of 


the moment of the adjournment of the House, a 


the House, what he termed a conciliatory proposi- 
tion, and after a speech laudatory to the conde- 
scension of the slaveholders, for this gentle com- 
promise of their rights, to foreclose all answer, by 
calling for the previous question, and so with.the 
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the Chairman of the committee of Foteign Aifdies 
hi voting in the affirmative, alah a 


Tdo not charge this as among.the evi a 


duplicity on the part of the administration, and cer-. 
tainly not on that of the Chairman of the commiit- 
tee. Duality of conduct is not always indicative 
of duplicity of pnrpose. The object of the Chair-. 
man of the committee, in moying the reference of 
the anti-Texian petitions and remonstrances to 
himself, and his recorded vote to lay his own mo- 
tion upon the table, had obviously one and the 
same object, and that was the suppression of all 
discussion upon the subject in the House; and the 
motive for this desire of suppression could be no 
other than the affinity between the anti-slavery. 
and anti-Texian memorials. He plainly saw that 
it would be impossible to introduce the annexation 
of Texas into discussion without opening the 
whole subject of slavery and of abolition, and he 
wished to build a Chinese wall around them all, 
But, although he was able to accomplish this by 
a large majority at that early stage of the session, 
he was notable to carry that majority with him to. 
its close, The proposal for the ahnexation of 
Texas to the United States, formally made by the. 
people of that new republic, thtough the legisla- 
tive and executive departments, had roused the at- 
tention of our own State legislatures. ‘Ten or more 
of them, among which were several of the largest 
States in the Union, had made it a subject of eare 
nestly contested deliberation, Five had declared 
in the most emphatic terms their utter aversion to 
the measure, Two more had expressed the feel- 
ings of their people in language not Jess decisive, 
Four had passed‘ resolutions favorable to the 
connexion, and intensely bent upon its consumma- 
tion. Nor had they scrupled to avow their prin- 
cipal incentive to this new union—the reinforce- 
ment and perpetuation of the blessing of slavery, 
The resolutions of two of them, Alabama and 
Tennessee, had by express direction been commiu- 
nicated to both Houses of Congress—both con- 
tained instructions to their Senators and Represen- 
tatives to promote by all suitable means the an- 
nexation, and those of Tennessee an express pro 
position of that measure. Although the resolutions 
of South Carolina had not been communicated to 
Congress, her Senators and Representatives were 
the fleetest in the race and the most ardent in the 
love chase for Texas. ‘The recent conversion of 
most of them from the-bitterest opposition to. fervid 
devotion to the northern administration. with south. 
ern principles had given them claims to consideras: 
tion which could not be overlooked. The most 
undaunted champions of the sub-treasury in the 
House were three membérs from South Carolina; 


the Senate—publicly notified by one of themselves, | and those who persisted in general opposition” 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives, at/the administration, sought. to propitiate their 


peace at home by outstripping the rest in burning, 


meeting of members from the slaveholding States | zeal for the acquisition of ‘Texas. A resolution 
—and there, after two stormy sittings of this mon- | directly to that effect was offered by Mr. Preston 
grel assembly of Senators and Representatives, | in the Senate, readily entertained by that body, antl 
they chose Mr. Patton of Virginia to present to} supported by all the eloquence for which that 


tleman is so eminently distinguished. .In the 
House, the same resolution, offered by Mr, Waddy. 
Thompson, was at first warily discarded, but he 
and ail his colleagues insisted perseveringly upon 
the discussion. ‘The members from Alabama and 





next morning hour it was executed. The rules of 





immediately moved the reference to that commit-| was scarcely less anxious than thi 
tee. His motive for which was ‘afterwards fully | free people throughout ay ion 
The| disclosed by the treatment: whieh they teceived | of freedom throughout the civilize 


Ny cektiee omarisle| 
pod for com. | 











at the special session, through the Senate, but in 


ata gnat, and the Chairman of the late Committee | mitment, were laid on the table, by yeas and nays; 


was to tranqulize the public mind on the agitating 


committee and of the House to petitioner: ae 
the right of petition, as exercised by men or Wo- 
aot, Webi vet Galtier THC ah ‘Voneitacy a 
answer me. Several of the other “men ; 


be favored withthe full: d 


incessantly subjected, should | “: ore 
avowed and more thorou } 


‘Tennessee,-unanimous for the gag, upon all -pa- 


the House were suspended—the conciliatory pro-| pers, ‘touching the abolition of s avery, or the buy- 
position was presented—the speech of proud and | ing, selling or transferring of slaves,’ still panted 
self-admiring condescension was made and con- 
‘cluded with the magnanimous call for the previous 
question—and the previous question, and the main 
question, the conciliatory proposition, were carried 
without allowing one word of debate, by the votes 
of Representatives of northern and western free- 
men, palmed upon them by the slaveholding con- 
venticle, to which they had not even been ad- 
mitted! 


for a discussion in favor of the annexation of Tex- 
as. The majority for the suppression of the free- 
dom of debate was thus throughout the session 
dwindling into a minority, so far as concerned the 
annexation of Texas. ‘The .slaveholding portion 
of the committee of Foreign Affairs were left in 
the lurch; the Demosthenes of previous questions, 
and the Cicero of layings on the table were vut- 
4 } ne voted, as had been previously settled out of the 
And what was this condescending conciliatory | f{ouse, It had been promiagd to one of the South 
Carolina members, and he had given me notice of 
ita week or ten days before the Report of the 
Committee of Foreign’ Affairs was presented, 


The occasion for the discussion was ‘given by" 


one of the resolutions of the State legislatures, or. 
of the vast multitudes of petitions, memorials and 

ined, ¢ 1 (ai | remonstrances which had been referred to them by. 
from the consideration of the House, was fortified | the House. They had_not. even taken them into; 
‘ ‘ consideration, and their report to lay them all: 
printed and referred, from which they had been} the table, revealed the pages for which the Chair- 
man at the commencement of the session had urg™ 


The discussion was opened by the motion of 


Mr. Cushing, a member of the minority of the 
committee, to re-commit the Report with instrug- 


rice closed: ’) 


to be closed again. . 


By the rules for the transaction of business. in). 


the House, the debate. was confined to the first ... 
hour of the morning, after the reading of the Jour. 

But as the petitions, memorials and papers fouch-| nal. In courtesy to many of the members oho: 
had occasional ‘motions of urgency to make,’ f° 
yielded from day today parts:of this morning hwy: 
to which I was entitled; but .no such indulgence 
was extended to me. ‘I'he expiration of the hour 
was watched with the impatience of a lover wait 
ing the appointed time, and the tick of thé clock 
them. On the 13th of December, the fitst day of} was the signal to the call for the orders of the day. 
the session oe which petitions were receiv-) Once only I requested the favor of five minutes to 

‘the remonstrance of Nancy Rip-| finish the reading of a paper—it was tacitly grant- 
ed but soon withdrawn by another call for the or- 
ders, and I was turned over to another day to finish. 
the reading of the'paper: 


As the close of thé session drew near, the thrée’ 














rinciples. I wished i 1 
e new school of servile philose 



















































































































































































































































































; meditate upon the 

ystem of suppression of 

use. Whether they will) 
R . )} “of on 


gress will be themselves to determine. They 
‘may close the doors of the House again upon free 
debate if »¥f please, for another southern con- 

nticle ‘Have the Same Obsequious band 
of northern men with southern principles, in obe- 


‘ sof the party to quibble away 
oeataehet ey et Ree, the freedom of 
y.in the House, and the right.of their consti-. 


§ to petition. sisted al 
“ay cessive addresses to the House, on the 
3 of the, morning hout, from‘the 13th of 
¢, when the Report of the Committee of Fo- 
eign “Affaire was presented, till the 7th of July 
the last morning hour of the session, were reported 
alternately fur the National Intelligencer, by Mr, 
A. ‘Stansbury and Mr. W. F. Otis, two of the 
most torrect reporters ever admitted to the hall. 
But ‘in the hurry of businéss, there was some 
transposition both of the order of time and of cer- 
tain documents commented upon by me in the de- 
bate, wlith broke the links of connection between 
the several parts of my discourse, and threw its 
complicated, but not dislocated, argument into such 
confusion that no reader could as it was published 
disentangle its unbroken thread, 
“Desirous that you, my constituents, should be 
fully, informed of the manner in which I have ful- 
Glled to the best of my ability the request of your 
convention of delegates, for my co-operation to 
promote the views exhibited in their resolutions 
of the 23d of August last, I have caused to be re- 
published in a pamphlet, the whole debate upon 
the Report of the Committee of Foreign Affairs 
on the resolutions, petitions, memorials and remon- 
strances relating to the annexation of ‘I'exas to 
this Union. 1 propose to send a copy of this 
pamphlet to one or more persons in every town of 
this Congressional District. I wish them, and the 
people of this whole Commonwealth, and all the 
petitioners and remonstrants aguinst the annexation 
to be apprized, that although that most pernicious 
méasure has been for the present averted, and al- 
thongh the instigations to war with Mexico, by 
two successive Presidents of the United States, 
have hitherto proved abortive, it may yet require 
all your vigilance and all your lawful energies, 
eventually, to baffle and defeat the most insidious 
and profligate project of war and conquest, for the 
propagation and perpetuation of slavery, that ever 
disgraced any country. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Qcerncy, 13th August, 1838. 
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IDENTITY OF MODERN AND ANCIENT ABO- 
LITIONISM. 

«« Modern Abolitionism!” This phrase has 

grown very popular, since the use made of it by 
the Methodist Episcopal General Conference of 
1836. Since then, no scribbler or declaimer 
against abolitionists has failed to utter the magical 
phrase, without thinking that he had said a very 
keen thing. What a pity, that body of reverend 
gentlemen never thought of comparing ancient with 
‘modern abolitionism!’ They were all ancient abo- 
litionists, gen-u-ine abolitionists of the old achool. 
They were none of your “modern abolitionists,” 
not they! They were for treating slavery after 
the pattern of ancient abolitionism—ancient ubo- 
litionism was so dignified, courteous, sweet and 
innocent! Why, gentlemen, if an .ancient aboli- 
tionist.should by chance drop into one of your 
grave assemblies; you would be''sure to mistake 
him for an Orange Scott or a George Storrs. You 
know not whereof you eaffirm—you are no bet- 
ter acquainted with ancient, than modern aboli- 
tionism. 
We intend to occunyghe space we have allotted 
to ourselves this week, chiefly, in demonstrating 
the identity of these two forms of abolitionism, 
vainly imagined by our adversaries to be so dissi- 
milar. We. saw in a newspaper, the other day, 
the following advertisement. ’ f 


“There's nothing new under the Sun!—The ‘Connecti- 
cut ‘Gazette and Daiversal Intelligencer’ of August 6th, 
1776, contains ‘the following advertisement, which shows 
how eatly the abolition of Slavery was agitated in New Eng- 
land: | 

‘Jeately, published, and now selling by Judah P. Spooner, 
at his printing office, near the store of Christopher Lefting- 
well, Eisq.,.in Norwich, a Dialogue on the Slavery of the 
A s; showing it to be the duty and interest of the Ame- 
tiedti Colonies to emancipaie all their African Slaves. With 
an addtéss to the owners of such slaves, Dedicated to the 
Honorable the Continental Congress.’” 

We happen to have in dur possession a copy of 
this Dialogue, in which is also inserted some ac- 
count of the Instituton of the Society in New 
York, for promoting the manumission of Slaves. 


Président, in 1785, ordered the printing of two 
thousand copies of the Dialogue,” and of course 
endorsed the doctrines and-measures therein advo- 
cated. ‘The little: pamphlet therefore may fairly 
be 
the’ Views of that age. with regard to slavery; a 
true expositian of ancient abolitionism. ‘The Dia- 

logue is sustained. between *A."’,and “B.” 

apen? ; “You Go Too Far.” # § f 
You Ho to fil,” Said the objector to’ wicient 
abolitionism; *‘this is. not the proper time to attend 
he ‘sabject.”... A. half-century.;has gone by; a 
new? generation’of anti-siavery men have sprung 
up, bhiey ‘are the ““moders) abolitionists.” “You 
go a0 far,” ery their opporenis; “this is not the 
proper time to attend to the subject,” True, some 
seven. slave states haye-been admitted, into the 
Uniény’ slaves ‘have’ quadrapled their pumber, a 
ot of the erftry the United Sse 
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new slave-market. What 
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cores haere f 
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This Society, of which the Hon. John Jay was| 


, %8 cOfitaining a cotrect expression of 
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“B. 
pecially, as you o 
tend to it with pI - ae the obj 
freely, expecting you will as freely propose the o 
win teal have csafiat any thing I shall advauce. And I 
take leave here to observe, that if the slavery in which we 
nid the blacks, a.grOnib ie a Mery arent and public sin; 
is now. testifying against in 
the calamities He has brought upon ug, consequently must: 
be reformed, before we can reasonably expect deliverance, 
or ever sincerely usk for it. Jt would be woree than mad- 
ness then, to put off attention to thie matter, under the no- 
tion of attending to more important affuirs. This is act- 
ing like the mariner, who, when his ship is filling with wa- 
ter, neglects to stop the leak or ply the pump that he may 
mend his sails. There are at the lowest computation, 800,- 
000 slaves in British America, including the Mest India 
istands; and a great part of these, are in the colonies on the 
continent. . Andif this is in every instance wrong, unrigh- 
teousness and oppression; it must be a very great and cry- 
ing sin, there being nothing of the kind equal to it on the 
face of the earth. There are but few of these slaves, in- 
deed in New England, compared with the vast numbers in 
the islands and the southern colonies; and they treated 
much better on the continent, and especially among us, than 
they are in the MVest Indies. But if it be all wromg, and 
real oppression of the poor, helpless blacks, we by refusing to 
break this yoke, and let these injured creatures go free, do 
practically justify and support this slavery in general, 
and make ourselves in a measure at least, answerable for 
the whole: and we have no way to exculpate ourselves from 
the guilt'of. the whole, and hear proper testimony against this 
great evil, but by freeing all.our slaves. Surely then, this 
matter admits of no delay; but, demands our first, and most 
serious attention, and speedy reformation.” i, 





““B.” recognized slavery as a national sin: so. do 
we. He regarded it as'a crime, calling for the in- 
fliction of the just judgments of God: so do we. 
He considered that New England, by refusing to 
give liberty to her few slaves, endorsed the entire 
system of slavery, wherever existing, and became 
answerable in a great measure for all its evils: this 
is precisely our doctrine. ‘The whole nation, by 
refusing to let the slaves go free in the District of 
Columbia, gives its sanction and support to the 
principle and practice of slavery, everywhere, and 
becomes measurably answerable for all its train of 
fearful consequences. ‘This is ancient, this is 
“modern abolitionism.” 


‘Slave-Trade Wrong, but Slavery Right. 
-Incient pro-slavery is like modern pro-slavery; 
it is willing to admit that the slave-trade is wrong, 
but can see no harm in ‘that which ‘is’ identical 
with it in principle, and its legitimate ‘offspring— 
Slavery. Hear ‘*A.” 


“A. Lacknowledge the sluve-trade, as it has been carried 
on with the Africans, cannot be justified, But [am not 
yet.convinced that it is wrong to keep those in perpetual 
bondage, who by this trade have been transported from Afri 
ca to us, and are become our slaves,” 


‘B.” then attempts a description of the horrors 
of the slave-trade, and at length concludes by ex- 
claiming, —‘But it is vain to-attempt a full descrip- 
tion of the oppression and cruel treatment these 
poor creatures receive constantly at the hands of 
their superiors, unmerciful, tyrannical, worse than 
Egyptian task-masters. Words cannot utter. it.” 
“A.,”” like a true. modern pro-slavery man, some- 
what disquieted by his own admissions, begins to 
palliate the villanous traffic. 


One Blessing of the Slave-Trade. 
“4. Sir, there ie one important circumstance in favor of 
the slave-trade; or which will at least serve to counterbal- 
ance many of the evils you mention; and that is, we bring 
these slaves from a heathen land to place’ of gospel light, 
and.so put them under special advantages to be saved,” 

Ha!-ha!-ha! he is as merciful in his imaginings as 
Mr. Calhoun—he states the argument in favor of 
the slave-trade as fairly, as our friend “P. T.,”’ of 
the little Baltimore book, we noticed a few weeks 
since.. Nothing new under the sun! ‘Well, don’t 
you believe this plea entitled to some considera- 
tion?” Ask the masters—what say they? ‘Slaves 
can’t take care of themselves—set them free, and 
they will cut out throats—they are mere wild 
beasts—~it will not do to give them their liberty.” 
What! not after having been disciplined for 50 
years by kind Christian masters—-living for 50 
years under ‘gospel light’—enjoying for 50 
years the “special advantages’ of being taught 
how to behave themselves by a pious, righteous, 
republican people! 

But let us have a part of **B,”’s answer. 

«“B, know this has been mentioned by many in favor of 
the slave-trade: but when examined, will turn greatly against 
it,” Itcan hardly be said with truth, that the West Jndia 
islands are places of gospel light. But if they were, are 
the Negroes in the least benefited by it!’ Have they any 
access to the gospel! . Have they any.instruction, more than 
if they were beasts?. So far from this, that their masters 
guard against their having day instruction to their utmost; 
and if any one would attempt any such thing, it would be 
at the risque of his life, Atid all the poor creatures learn of 
Christianity, from what they see in those who call them- 
selves Ubristians; only serves to prejudice them in the high- 
est degree against the Christian religion, . For they not only 
see the abominably wicked lives of most of those who are 
called Christians, but are constantly oppressed by them, and 
receive'as cruel treatment from them, as they could from the 
worst of beings. And as to those:who are brought to the 
continent, in the southern colonies,* and even to Wew Eng- 
land, so little pains are taken to instruct them, and there. is 
so much to prejudice them against Christianity, that it is a 
very great wonder, and owing to an extraordinary divine in- 
terposition, in which we may say, God goes out of his com- 
mon way, that any of them should think favorably of Chris- 
tianity, and cordially embrace it, As to the most of them, 
no wonder they are unteachable, and get no good by the 
gospel; but have imbibed the deepest prejudices against it, 
from the treatment they receive from professed christians; 
prejudices which most of them are by their circumstances 
restrained from expressing; while they are fixed in the 
strongest degree in their minds, 

But if this was not the case. and slaves brought from Afri- 
ed, were put under the best advantages to become Christians, 
and they were in circumstances that tended to give then 
‘the most favorable idea of Christians, and the religion they 
profere;+ and though all concerned in this trade, and in sla- 
very in’general, should have this wholly in view, viz, their 
becoming “Christians, by which they should be eternally 
happy;;yet this would not justify the slave-trade, or conti- 
nuing them in. a state of slavery: For to take this. method 
to christianize them, would be a direct and gross violation 
‘of the' laws of Christ. “He commidnds us ‘to go ‘and preach 
the gospel ‘to all nations; to carry the gospel to them; and 
not to go,,and with violence bring them from their native 
country, without saying a word to them, orto the nations 
| from whom they are taken, about the gospel, .er any thing 

t relates to it. pike eke tins 
:, Some have been ignorant enough to attribute the 
restrictions imposed ‘on the communication’ of 
knowledge ‘to the slaves, to “modern abolition- 
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those restrictions. were in existence during the age 
of ancient abolitionism. . Such restrictions spring. 
‘from “the-very nature of slavery. ‘his monster 
‘Can’ only live “by destroying the mints’ of its vie- 
‘tims, ‘Slave-holders from the beginning have been 
qr Thies ee u ye ‘ Bt ning a 

aware of, this, and have, succeeded. but. too | well, 
in the diabolical work, of; putting out the mental 
weebardiss syevr yatf sega 30! : ‘ st4 epee 
_ “It ean be proved, that since the’ war begati, a proposal | 
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| was_made to send some blacks, who were qualified to teach 
Christianity, the southern colonies, An Wi the blacks 


there, and attempt to Christianize them: but the gentlemen 
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of the nad impoverish a country, and to 
overthrow republican institutions. So taught an- 
cient abolitionism. Hear “B.”’ and mark how 
“hard” his language, how he ventures to “slan- 
‘det”’ his southern brethren. 


“As to other suggestions, viz, That the blacks are ne- 
cessary to cultivate the lands in those hot, climates, since the 
whites ate ‘not able to labor there, it may be observed, that 
thereis not the least evidence of this, but much of the con- 
trary, Whites are healthy, and do. the labor in the East, 
Indies, which blacks do in the West,~in' the same ¢limate; 
and thatto much greater advantage, of which authentic nc- 
cotints have heen published. The truth is, most of the whites 
which are born in the southern. states, or the West Indies, 
are not educated to labor, but, great part of’ them, in idle 
ness and intemperance. The blacks are introduced to do 
the work, and it is thought a disgrace for a white person to 
get his living by labor, By this means,. the whites in‘ ge- 
neralare vicious, and all imbibe such a haughty and tyran- 
nical spirit, by holding so many. slaves, that they are above 
labor, and many of them, rather a plague than a blessing to 
all about them: And whole families are ruined for ever, by 
means of this slavery, Whereas, if African slaves had 
never been introduced, or this slavery were now abolished; 
and every man had his farm or plantation, no. more than he 
could cultivate to the best advantage, by help of his children, 
and perhaps a few hired men; this would introduce industry, 
temperance and economy; the land would produce much 
more than it does now; and the country be filled with indus- 
trious, virtuous inhabitants, happy themselves, and blessings 
to all around: them, instead of the comparatively few fami- 
lies now, many of which are a burden to the earth, and a 
disgrace to human nature,—-This, brings the words of So- 
lomon fresh to mind, Eccl, viii, 9. “There is a time, when 
one.man ruleth over another io his own hurt,” 

We cannot hesitate to say, this sage observation is veri- 
fied in the most striking manner, and to the highest degree, 
in the slavery under consideration: If it isinconsistent with 
republican principles, and tends to overthrow the Liberty of 
those statee, and introduce monarchy and tyranny, to. have 
such slavery tolerated among us, and so many petty sov- 
reigns and lords, ruling over a number of vassals with des- 
potic sway. ‘Their children naturally imbibe those arbitrary 
principles; and grow up as unfit to be useful members of 
those free, republican states, as do the children of the most 
haughty monarchs on the globe. And those men rule over 
themselves to their own hurt, the misery and ruin of their 
families, temporal and Erranat. , 

But if it should still be thought by any, or it be in fact 
true, that those climates cannot be cultivated by whites; let 
it be remembered, that this is no justification of the’ horrid 
slave-trade, and slavery now practiced: But it is a good rea- 
son why the whites should abandon the places where they 
cannot live, un.ess it be on the blood of others, as.good as 
themselves; and renounce the business which is carried on 
in the exercise of so much unrighteousness and cruelty, Jf 
the blacks only can labor there, the lands are theirs, by right; 
and they ought to be allowed to possess them, as freemen 
and enjoy the fruit of their labor.” 


Ancient Abolitionism said that the Partaker was 
as Bad as the Thief. 

‘Modern abolitionism” teaches that every hour 
the master withholds from the slave his liberty, 
he inflicts upon him a grievous wrong; that if the 
slave-trade be sinful, slavery must be sinful; that the 
partaker is as bad as the thief; that the fact that a 
human being has been robbed of his liberty and made 
aslave, gives noone a right to purchase or hold him 
as such; that holding the negroes in slavery is not 
only a practical justification of the slave-trade, but 
actually encourages and promotes it; that the only 
certain method of putting an end to this bloody 
traffic, is to abolish slavery; that there is a palpa- 
ble inconsistency in resolving to import and buy 
no more slaves, und yet refusing to let those go 
free, whom we have already enslaved; and that 
we ought not only to give slaves their liberty, but 
compensate them for the injuries we have done 
them, so far as we are able. ‘Modern abolition- 
ism’ too, places slavery in the same category, 
with robbery. Ancient abolitionism taught all 
these things, with equal earnestness and frankness. 
Here is the proof. 


“A. All this seems to be little to the purpose; since it was 
grauted in the beginning of our conversation, that the sla e- 
trade, as it has been carried on. is uot to be justified, But 
what is this tu the question we proposed to consider; which 
is, Whether it be wrong to hold the blacks we have among 
usin a state of slavery, or ought to set them free without 
delay? ‘I’o this you have said nothing as yet. 

B. Ail T have said upon the slave-trade, to show the un- 
righteousness, the cruelty, the murder, the opposition to 
Christianity and the spread of the gospel among the Afri- 
cans, the destruction of whole nations, and myriads of souls, 
which are contained in this horrid practice, has been prin- 
cipally with a view to a more clear and satisfactory determi- 
nation of the question before us, which you have now re- 
newedly proposed—For [ thitk the following proposition 
may be advanced as undeniable, viz, If the slave-trade be 
unjustifiable and aren, then. our holding the Africans and 
their children in bondage, is unjustifiable and wrong, 
and the latter is criminal in some proportion to the inex- 
pressible baseness and cr.m nal.ty of the former, For, 

Finst, [f they have been brought into a state of slavery, 
by unrighteousness and violence, they having never forfeited 
their liberty,or given any one a right to enslave and sell them; 
then purchasing them of these piratical tyrants, and hold- 
ing them in the same state of bondage into which they, con- 
trary to all right, have brought them, zs continuing the ex- 
ercise of the same unrighteousness and violence towards 
them, They have yet as much a tight to their liberty as 
ever they had, and to demand it of him who holds them in 
bondage; and he denies.them their right, which is of more 
worth to them than every thing else they can have in the 
world, or all the riches the unjust master des or can possess; 
and therefore injures them in a very high degree every 
hour he rcfuses or neglects to set them at Lberty. Besives, 

Srconptr, Holding these blacks in a state of slavery, is 
a practical justification of the slave-trade, and so brings 
the guilt of that on the head of him, who so far partakes 
in this iniquity, as to hold one of these a slave, who was 
unrighteously made so by the sons of violence. The old 
adage, “The partaker is as bad as the thief,” carries such a 
plain trothin it, that every one must discern it: And it is 
certainly applicable to this casé. 

It is impossible to bay one of these blacks and detain him 
a slave, without partaking with him who first reduced him to 
this state, and put it his power thus to possess him; and 

ractically jastifying him for so-doing, so as to bring upon 
“himself the’ guilt of first enslaving him. It is not there- 
fore possible for ‘any of our slave-keepers. to justify them- 
selves in what they are doing, unless they. can justify the 
slave-trade, If, they fail bere, they bring on themselves an 
awful degree of the guilt of the whole. 

Tarrotr, By keeping these slaves, and buying and selling 
them, they actually encourage and promote the slave-trade: 
And therefore, in this view, keeping slaves, and continuing 
‘to buy and sell them, is to bring on us the guilt of the slave- 
trade, which is hereby supported... For so long as sluves are 
pours and posscesed, and in demand, so long the African 
trade will be supported and encouraged. 

A. But there is a stop put to the importation of slaves 
into the American ‘Colotiies, as they have resolved no more 
shall be brought, » This being the case, the keeping those we 


trade, . 

B. I grant, if this resolution, should be perpetual, and ex- 
tend'to the West Indies, it would discourage the slave-trade; 
80 faras the Americans ate concetied in it: Bat'it ‘would be 
mote effectually discountenanced and condemned, if slavery 


now, it was always wrong; and therefore they that are alrea. 
dy slaves among us, are injured, and unjustly enslaved; and 
we have madé them our slaves without the least right; and’ 
ought to retract it, and repair the injury doné to them, so far 
as isin-our power, hy setting them free, ‘and compensating 
them otherwise,,so far.as, we are able. ‘There is therefore a 
palpable incopsistency in resolving to import and buy no 
more slaves; and yet refusing to let those go out free, which 
‘we have already enslaved, unless there be some insuperable 
impedimentitn the way, °° es 
‘Ihe whole I have’ said’ concerning the unlawfulness of 
keepintg the blacks in slavery. if the trade hy which they have 
become our slaves be unlawful, may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example, __ 
A number of robbers invaded a certain province, and took 
ff most of their goods and effects, and carried them toa 
ing province, and sold them to the inhabitants; and 
and the robbers finding this en continued the 


practice for many At length the people of the injured 
, y ‘tor m years, , :: L sede st Lact ’ 
-} province applied to their neighbors, who had their goods of 


the robbers, and ion of them, and asked 


were now in 


|| them to restore what was taken from them by violence, and 





who were rier po with the disposition of slave- 
holders, in those ) discouraged the design, and said the 
of the blacks in general, would not suffer any such 

not be the ease, so long.as they are held in a 

J ser are psi pe native 

panner they are; so that the supposition is 





"| to which they had a’ good and indisputable right; it being 


have among us in slavery, is no encouragement to the slave- |, 


+ .tewtt @ a , tail eae" ‘L-was. wholly. abolished; and: it cannot be consistently. done } 
jism.”". They: will learn from the foregoing, that) without he For if it be wrong to impart,end, buy them | 


what they had 
atl aker ni ople in whose 
ion the stolen g. ud; Uttetly refused to deliver 
emanded them, They 
pe tly injured, and they 
fery. jjutious and cruel in 
) they hi pow had these goods in 
th ir own! us ' on, theyrintende oo rs look- 
ed on themselves. inde ligatiop’ to deliver them up, 
thou ne hn dg and/would probably perish 
for want of them, And they intended still to buy all the 
robbers should bring to them, 
To this the injured, replied, “By partaking with these. rob- 
‘bers in receiving the goods at their hands, you practically 


ML give right to 


th 
} 


ued to 


sae 


|| justify their conduct, and must share with’them in their 
‘| guilt. ' For by this means you encourage them, and are de- 


termined to go on to encourage them in this violence and ra- 
pine: And by condemning them, you equally, condemn your- 
selves, and must remain under this condemnation till you 
restore the goods we demand; and resolve never to purchase 
any thus taken from us by violence,” 

t Upon ‘this they determined to purchase no more of them, but 
refused to deliver up what they had already got in possession, 
But the oppressed told them, they did right in resolving to 
injure them no more,in that way; but they were now. very 
inconsistent with themselves, for if it were wrong to pur- 
chase any more, it was as wrong to withhold what they had 
already gotten in possession: And they had no, other way to 
justify themselves in detaining their goods, and to be con- 
sistent, but by proceeding to take whatever those robbers 
should bring to them in future, and justifying themselves in 
so doing, and the robbers in all their depredations,” 


“Most potent, grave, and-reverend seignors,” 
this is modern as well as ANciENT abolitionism. 


“The very head and front of our offending 
Hath this extent, no more,” 


And yet how your righteons souls eschew ‘“mo- 
dern abolitivnism’’!. How fondly you recur to the 
days when men treated this delicate subject with 
the wisdom of serpents and harmlessness of doves! 
Doubtless, if you had lived in those days, you too 
would have been abolitionists. Hypocrites, that 
ye are! Deceivers and self-deceiving! Ye are 
children of them who denounced abolitionists; ye 
inherit their spirit and principles, and yet pretend 
to garnish the sepulchres of those whom your fa- 
thers hated. Do you remember the persecuting, 
scornful Pharisees? ‘*Wo unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees; hypocrites! because ye build the tombs 
of the prophets, and garnish their sepulchres, and 
say, If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 


blood of the prophets. ‘Wherefore, ye be witnes- 
ses unto yourselves that ye are the children of them 
which killed the prophets.” 
Yescorners of “modern abolitionism”’, if ye ‘had 
been’’ in the days of your fathers, ye would have 
been advocates for the traffic in the souls and bodies 
of your fellow men, and partakers in its foul pro- 
fits. 
Ancient Pro-Slavery Quoted Scripture. 
The Devil seldom at a loss for a Text. 
Ancient pro-slavery men could quote scripture 
in support of slavery, as readily as their modern 
brethren. ‘The Dialogue continues. 





“A, This reasoning looks something plausible, I conf 
but the holy scripture approves of making and keeping 
slaves; and this surely is sufficient to keep us in counte- 
nance. ' 

B, Thope you will not appeal to the holy scripture, in sup- 
port of a practice, which you and every one else must al- 
low to be so inexpressibly unjust, inhuman and cruel, as is 
the slave trade; and consequently so glaringly contrary to the 
whole tenor of divine revelation, And if the slave trade is 
such a gross violation of every divine precept, ’tis impossi- 
ble to vindicate the slavery to which the dfricans have been 
reduced by this trade, from the holy scripture, Of this we 
have such a certainty a priori, that it would be a horrid re- 
proach of divine revelation, to pretend this practice can be 
supported by that; or even to look into it with any hope or 
expectation of finding any thing there in favour of it, And 
if there be any passages in the bible which are capable of a 
construction in favour of this practice, we may be very cer- 
tain itis awrongone. Ina word, ifany kind of slavery can 
be vindicated by the holy scriptures, we are already sure our 
making and holding the negroes our slaves, as we do, can- 
not be vindicated by any thing wecan find there; butis con- 
demned by the whole of divine revelation, However, [ am 
willing to hear what youcan produce from scripture, in fa- 
vour of any kind af slavery, 

A. You know that a curse was pronounced on the poster- 
ity of Ham, for his wickedness, in the following words—“A 
servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” He could 
not be a servant unto his brethren, unless they made him 
s0; or at least held him in servitude. The curse could not 
take place unless they executed it, and they, seem to be by 
God appointed to do this. Therefore while we, the children 
of Japheth, are making such abject sluves of the blacks, the 
children of Ham, ‘we are only executing the righteous curse 
denounced upon them; which is so far from being wrong in 
us, that it would be a sin, even disobedience to the revealed 
wil! of God, to refuse to make slaves of them, and attempt to 
set them at liberty, 

B. Do you think, my good sir, it was the duty of Pharaoh 
to make the Israelites serve him and the Ezyptians, and to 
afflict them, by ruling over them with’ rigour, and’ holding 
them in hard and cruel bondage, because God had expressly 
foretold this, and said it should be done? » And was the As- 
syrian king blameless while he execut&d the judgments 
which God had threatened to inflict on his professing people? 
Did God’s threatening them with those evils, warrant this 
king to distress, captivate, und destroy them. as he did? And 
will you say the Jews did right in cracifymg our Lord, be- 
cause ‘by this they fulfilled the scriptures, declaring that thus 
it must he?, Your argument, 1f it is;of any force, will assert 
and justify all this; and therefore I hope, will be renounced 
by you, and by all who have the least regard for the holy 
scriptures, with proper abhorrence, — 

But if this arguinent were not so fraught with absurdity 
and impiety as it really is, and it were granted to be forcible 
with respect to all upon whom the mentioned curse was de- 
nounced, yet it would not justify, ourenslaving the Africans, 
for they are not the posterity of Canaau, who was the only 
son of Ham that was doomed to be a servantof servants.— 
The other sons of Ham, and their posterity, are no more 
affected with this curse. than the other sous of Noah, and 
their posterity, ‘Therefore ‘this prediction is as much of a 
warrant for the Africans enslaving us, as it is for us to make 
slaves of them, . The truth. is, it gives not the least shadow 
of a right to any of the children of Noah to, make slaves of 
any of their brethren,* 

A. The people of Israel were allowed by God to buy and 
make slaves from the nations ‘that’ were round about them, 
and the:strangers that lived among them; which could not 
have been the case, if this was wrong and unjast. And why 
have not we an equal right to do the same?” 


And again.**A.”’ says—— 


“But what will you do with those passages in the new 
testament which are in favour of slavery, and suppose chris- 
tian masters to have christian slaves; and:the masters are so 
far'from being directed to free them, that ’tis supposed they 
may hold them in bondage; and their mutual duties in this 
relation are inculcated! Paul the apostle is so far from be- 
ing disposed to have vervants made free, that he eays—"Let 
‘as miany servants as are under ‘the yoke count their own 
masters worthy of all. honor.”—1 Tim, vi: 1. And in the 
following words supposes that believing. masters had ser- 
vanis, whom he exhorts to serve such masters with the 
more cheerfulnees, outof respect to their christian character,” 


«Nothing new under. the sun”—Mr. Smylie, 
himself has not a-clearer insight into the scriptural 
foundation of slavety. th : 
Ancient ‘ Abolitionism Produced Excitement, and 

' .. Irritated the Slaveholder, pliant 

Ancient. abolitionism produced. semcitement,”” 
that fearful calamity,, that bug-bear of modern anti- 
abolitionists. © Ancient abolitionism awakened the 
wrath and resentment of the master. Ancient ab- 


for its:pro-slavery spirit, for its apathy. to the woes 
of the oppressed. The church was as: sensitive 
‘in those days as now. Just read what “B.”’ says, 
and #ee how much ancient and “modern abolition- 

*If it should be asked, why Canaan should be singled out 
from the other sons of Ham, and cursed for the sins of his 
father? May we not conclude that the cutee fell on all Ham’s 
} posterity, and that Canaan only is mentioned, as including 
all the rest? It must be answered—No, by no means. We: 
have no warrant to.do this, The father sinned; and God. 


he cursed only one branch of 


dom and sovereign 
effectually this has taken place, the 


the family. And how 
scripture informs us. 








—_ ~_ - 


would not have been partakers with them in the 


olitionism rebuked the church for its slaveholding, | 


might justly have cursed all his posterity. But; in his wis-, 


ee 


ism” are ajikey, in/their. viéws o the duty of the 
church. Speaing’ of the apostolic: precepts— 
“Masters, givejanto you set is that which is 
just tndieg IS-and, “if thou sipyest be free, use 
it rathet”’—he mmarks4~ f° 

“This? ic‘cominand,  theréfore, ‘being properly re- 
garded, would soon pat an end to most ingshnces of slavery 


in the christiamehurch, if it did“ndt-whiolly abolish it; es- 
pecially at this day, when many of the impediments in the 
way of freeing slaves, which were in the apostle’s days, are 
reinoved, 
holders among us, whether, if it had been left to them, such 
& direetion and command would ever flave been given to any 
servant whatever, as is here given by the apostle; and whe- 
ther, now itis given, they approve of it, and practice ac- 
cordingly. So far from it, that most of them, even profes- 
sing christians, hold their servants at such a distance, and 
treat them in such a manner, that the poor servant das not 
so much as treat with his master about his freedom: and if 
he should say a word, is pretty sure to receive nothing but 
angry frowns. if not blows, And if any one undertakes to 
plead the cause of these oppressed poor, whose right is 
turned aside in the gate, and they bave rio helper; he may 
expect to feel the resentment of almost every, keeper of 
slaves, who knows him. And is there one church now. in 
this land who are ready to do what is in their power to 
obtain the freedom of the slaves which belong to them; or 
are willing calmly to consider and debate the question 
among themselves, whether it be right to hold the negroes 
in bondage? Where is the church that'has done any 
thing of this. kind!*. And how few churches are to be 
found, that would not be greatly disturbed, and filled with 
resentment, if the question were seriously proposed, and 
urged to be considered?’ ’ 

Let none who are conscious all this is true, urge the 
apostle Paul's authority in favor of the slave-keeping which 
is practised in: British America. 


Ancient Abolitionism Charged with Making the 
Slaves Discontented. 

Ancient pro-slavery men charged ancient aboli- 
tionists with making the slaves dissatisfied with 
their condition—-they wished ministers of the gas- 
pel would only be as prudent as the apostles of Je- 
sus Christ. Herein they proved themselves. the 
true progenitors of our modern pro-slavery divines. 


“A, You well observed that the apostles did not intermed- 
dle with the affair of slavery, so as to condemn masters for 
holding their slaves, or tell the servants theit masters had no 
right to keep them in bondage; but ought to free them, &c. 
I wish all were as wise and prudent now;, especially min- 
isters of the gospel. .But all are nut so, Many make such 
a clainour about holding our Negroes in bondage; and some 
ministers of late have said so much in public about freeing our 
slaves, and have so inveighed aguinst'the African slave- 
trade, and even keeping our blacks in slavery, that many of 
the negroes are become very uneasy, and are much more en- 
gaged to obtain their liberty:than they used to.be, 

I think, sif any thing be said on this subject, it should be 
in private; and not a word of this kind should be lisped in 
the hearing of our servants; niuch less ought ministers to say 
any thing abont it in public; lest the blacks should: all take it 
into their heads that they are treated hardly, and never be easy 
till they are set at liberty,” 


B. answers like a ‘‘modern abolitionist.’’ He 
traces the uneasiness of the slave to its proner 
sources; believes in the duty of both private and 
public testimony against slavery; - represents the 
grievances the colonies contended against ‘as light- 
er than a feather,’ compared: with the slavery of 
the negroes; ‘insists that ministers of the gospel 
ought not to hold their peace, but cry aloud against 
the sin of oppression; charges on-slaveholders a 
desire to abridge the freedom of discussion; and 
lets us into the secret, that ministers in those days 
were afraid to do their duty, through fear of the 
slaveholder, or because they themselves were the 
owners of slaves. Mark the “hard language’’ of 
ancient abolitionism. 


“B. Ithas been observed, there were reasons peculiar to the 
state of things at that time, why the apostlesshould ugt be so 
particular on this head; which reasons do not take place now. 
The slavery that now takes place is ina Christian land, aud 
without the express sanction of civil government: And it is 
all of the same kind, and from one original; which is most 
notoriously unjust; and if it be unrighteous in one instance, 
it is so in almost every instance; and the unrighteousness of 
it is most apparent, and most masters have no colour of claim 
to hold their servants,in bondage, And this is become a ge- 
neral and crying sin, for which we are under the awful frowns 
of Heaven, These things, which make the case so different 
from the slavery which took place in the apostle’s days, may 
be a good reason of a different conduct; and make it duty to 
oppose, and bear testimony, both in pudlic, and more pri- 
vately, against this evil practice, which is so evidently inju- 
tious to individuals. and threatens our ruin as a people. 

As to making servants uneasy, and desirous of liberty, &c. 
I would observe, that most of them do not want fo be inform- 
ed that they are greatly injured and oppressed; that they 
are reduced toa state of slavery, without the least colour of 
justice. ‘They have sense and discerning enough to be sen- 
sible of this, without being told; and they think much of it 
almost every day, though they are obliged to keep it to them- 
selves, having none to pity them, or so much as hear their 
complaints, ‘They have a vhousand times more discerning 
and sensibility in this case than their masters, or most oth- 
ers, And tieir aversion to sldVery, and desires of liberty, 
are inextingnuishuble. ‘Therefore their hearing’ it asserted 
that they ought to be set at liberty, gives them no new light 
and conviction, except it be that he who asserts it has some 
discerning of what éhzy have long known, and most sensibly 
felt; and has courage enough to assert that in their favor, 
which they have long felt the truth off but dared not so 
much as lisp it out, But if by this. means any of your ser- 
vants should be more fully convinced of their right to liberty, 
and the injustice done them in making them slaves, will this 
be such adreadful evil? Would you desire they should be 
held in ignorance, that you may exercise your ty:anny with- 
out oppo-ition or trouble trom any quarter!’ As reasonably 
might Pharaoh be angry, and complain of Moses and Aaron, 
for saying a word to those whom he had reduced to slavery, 
about their cruel bondage, anu their obtaining their liberty, 

It has ulwoys been the way of tyrants to take great 
pains to keep th ir vassals in ignorance, especially to hide 
from them the tyranny and oppression of which they are the 
subjects, And for this reason they are enemies to the / b- 
erty of the press, and are generally provoked: when their 
conduct is set inva true light before the publc, and the un- 
righteousness they practice properly exposed, ‘The com- 
plaint we are now considering. seems to be of the same kind 
with this, and well becomes all those pe/ty tyrants who have 
slaves in the'r possession, which they are conscious they can- 
not vindicate; but the unrighteousness will be detected, 7f 
free enquiry and frzedom of speech cannot be iuppressed. 
And this complaint is, of the same kind with the conduct of 
masters in the West Indies,.in opposing their being taught 
any thing of christianity; because they know every gleam of 
this light carries a discovery of the unrighteousness of the 
treatment they receive. 

‘The present situation of our public affairs, and our straggle 

-for liberty, and the abundant conversation this occasions in 
all companies;. while the poor negroes look on and hear what 
an aversion we have to slavery, and how much liberty is pri- 
zed; they often hearing it declared publicly and in private, 
as the voice of all, that slavery is more to be dreaded than 
death, and we are resolved to live free or die, &c. &c, This, 
I say, necessarily leads them to attend, totheir own wreteh- 
ed situation, more than otherwise they could... They aee 
themselves deprived of all liberty and property, and_ their 
children after them. to the latest posterity, subjected to the 
will of those who ay pear to have no feeling for their misery, 
and'até guilty of many instancesof hard hieartedness and 
cruelty towards them, while they think: themselves very 
kind; ‘and ‘thereforé to. make the least complaint, would be 
deemed the height of arrogance.and abuse: And often, if 
they have a comparatively good master, now, with constant 
dtead they. see a young one growing up, who bids fair to rule 
over them. or their children, with rigour. ' 
L’ ‘Phey see the slavery the Americans dread as worse than 
death, : is lighter than. a feather, compared. to their heavy 
doom; and may be catled liberty and happiness, when con- 
trasted with the most abject ay: and unutterable wretch- 
edness to whith they are sulijected. 





‘And in this dark and 
dreadful situation, they look rodnd, and find none to heip— 
ho pity—no hope!” And when they observe allthis cry and 
struggle for liberty for ourselves and children;. and see them- 
selves.and. their children wholly overlooked by us, and be- 
holt the, sons of liberty oppressing and tyrannizing over 
many thousands of poor blacks, who have as good a claim 
to liberty as themselves, they are shocked with the glaring 


‘You’ must not therefore lay it to the few who are pleading 
the ‘cause of these friendless, distressed poor, that they are 
more uneasy than they used to he, in a sense of their wretch- 
ed state, and from a desire of liberty; there is a more mighty 
and irresistible cause than this, viz. all that passes’ before 


them in dar pablic struggle for liberty. 


*Bince the first edition of'this Dialogue,’ a number of 
churches in New England have purged themeelves from this 
iniquity, and determined not. to tolerate the holding of the 
Africans: in slavery., If all the churches in these United 
States would come Ca the same measure, and imitate 





So a 


And it.may be left to the consviences of all slave- 





————— 


gospel hold their 
d public iniquity, 


And why should the ministers of the 
peace, and not testify against this great an 
which, we have reason to think, is one great cause of th 
publi¢ calamities we are now under! How can they refi : 
to plead the cause of these oppressed pour, against the oe m 
oppressor? They are commanded to lift up their Voice oe 
cry aloud, and show the people their sins, &, Have 
not reason to fear many of them have offended Heaven by 
their silence, through fear of the masters, who stand read 
i m aa oe eo any one who attempts to deprive them 

siaves; or because they the i 
they ate not willing to give a” ete om whieh 

Might they not fully expose this iniquity, 
stant testimony against it, in such a manner 
no tendency to influence our servants to be 
respect, by giving them at the same time 
and directions?” 


and bear a cons 
as would have 
have ill in any 
Proper cautions 


Ancient Abolitionism Regardless of Consequences, 

Ancient pro-slavery men objected that jt would 
notdo to turm the ‘slaves;all free at’ ohce¥ui, 
would injure them as well as the public. Anejeng 
Abolitionists argued, if slavery be a sin,, its aboj;. 
tion could ‘not be urged with “too much zeal,” ,, 
‘‘attempted too soon, whatever difficulties are in 
the way.” Now this is precisely that déetrine of 
doing duty, simply because it is duty; of walking 
“by faith,” and not “by sight,” which has brought 
so much odium upon “modern abolitionists.” For 
this they have been mocked by wise men. and. 
mobbed by fools. And yet, this is. the doctrine 
which distinguished ancient abolitionism, ‘that ve- 
ry abolitionism which certain ‘fathers and breth- 


ren” a:e ready to hug to their bosoms, so happily 
does it contrast with the “modern” species 


“A. It is impossible to free all our negroes: es 
once, and in present circumstances, without injuring them 
at least, many of them, and the public to a great degree... 
Why then is this urged so vehemently now? 
proceeds from a zeal, not according to knowledge, 

B, fit be not a sin, an open, flagrant violation of all thes 
rules of justice and humanity, to hold these slaves in bond- 
age, it is indeed folly to put ourselves to any trouble and ex- 
pense, in order to freethem, But if the contrary be true, if 
it be a sin of crimson dye which is most particularly pointed 
out by the public calamities which have ceme upon us, from 
which we have no reason to expect deliverance till we put 
away the evil of our doings, this reformation cannot be urged 
with too much zeal, nor attempted too soon, whatever diff- 
culties are in the way. ‘The more and greater these are, the 
more zealous and active should we be in removing them.— 
You had need to take care, lest from selfish motives, and a: 
backwardness to give up what you unrighteously retain, you 
are joining with the slothful man to cry, “There ia a lion in 
the way! A lion is in the streets!"* While there is.no in- 
surmountable difficulty, but that which lies in your own 
heart. ‘ 


forming an evil practice of this kind, which has got: such 
deep root by length of time, and is become so common,— 
But it does not yet appear that they cannot be removed, by 
the united wisdom and strength of the American colonies, 
without any injury to the slaves, or disadvantage to the pub- 
lic.’ Yea, the: contrary is most certain,’ as the slaves can- 
not b: put into a more wretched situation, ourselves being 
judges, and the community cannot take a more likely step 
to escape ruin, and obtain the smiles and protection of 
Heaven. This matter ought doubtless to be attended to 
by the General Assemblies, and Continental and Provincial 
Congresses; and if they were as much united and engaged in 
devising ways and means to set at liberty these injured 
slaves, as they are to defend themselves from tyranny, | it: 
would soon be effected. There were, without doubt, many 
difficulties and impediments in the way of the Jews libera- 
ting those of their brethren they had brought into bondage 
in the days of Jeremiah, But when they were besieged by 
the Chaldeans, and this their sin was laid before theni, and 
they were threatened with desolation if they did not re- 
form, they broke through every difficulty, and set their 
servants at liberty, 

And how great must have been the impediments, how 
many the seemingly unanswerable objections, against reform- 
ing that gross violation of the divine command in Ezra’e 
time. by their marrying strange wives, of which so many of 
the Jews were guilty, and the hand of the princes and tu- 
lers had been chief in this trespass! Yet the pivus zeal 
of Ezra and those who joined with him, and their wie 
dom and indefatigable efforts conquered every obstacle, 
and brought them to a thorough reformation. Would 
not the like zeal, wisdom and resolution, think you. soon 








What reason for. this.partiality? 


fexpression. ‘The poor négroes have § 


inconsistence, and wonder they themselves do not seeit— | 





‘the Friends, called Quakers, in this article, would they not 
‘act more like Christian churches than they now dot 


a ' 


produce a reformation of this much greater abomination, 
by finding out an effectual method to put away all our 
slaves? Surely we have no reason to conclude it cannot 
he done, till we see a suitable zeal and resolution, a- 
mong all orders of men, and answerable attempts are tho- 
roughly made, 

Let this iniquity be viewed in its true magnitude, and in 
the shocking light in which it -bas been set in this conversa- 
tion; let the wretched case of the poor blacks be considered 
with proper pity and benevolence; together with the probable 
dreadful consequence to this land. of retaining them in bond- 
age, and all oljections against liberating them would van- 
ish. The mountains that are now faised up in the imagina> 
tion of many, would become.a plain, and every difficulty 
he surmounted, e 

Pharaoh and the Egyptians could not bear to think of 
letting the Hebrews go out free from the bondage to which: 
they had .educed them; and, it may be presumed, they had 
as many weighty objections against it, as can be thought of 
against freeing the slaves among us. Yet they were at 
length. brought to, drop them.all, and willing to send them 
out free; and to be ready to part with any thing they 
had, in order to promote it.t 


If many thousan’s of our children were slaves in Al- 
giers or any part of the Turkish dominions, and there were 
but few families in the American colonies that had not some 
child, or near relation in that sad state, without any hope of 
freedom to them, or their children, unless there were somé 
very extraordinary exertion of the colonies to effect it; \o¥ 
would the attention of all the country be turned to it'— 
How greatly should we be a. ected by it! Would it not become 
the chief topic of conversation? Would any cost ‘or labor 
be spared, or any difficulty or hazard be too great to go 
through, in order tg obtain their freedom? If there were no 
greater difficulties than there are in the case before us; yeas if 
they were ten times greater, would they not be soon sut- 
mounted, as very inconsiderable! I know you, sir, and ev- 
ery one else, must answer in the affirmative, without hesita- 
tion. And why are we not as much affected with the sla- 
very of the many thousands of blacks among ourselves, 
whose miserable state is before our eyes? And why should 
we not be as much engaged to relieve them? ‘The rea- 
son is obvious. *J%s because they are negroes, and fit for 
nothing but slaves; and we have been used to look on 
them in a mean, contemptible light; and our edocation 
has filled us with strong prejud.ces against them, and led 
us to consider them, not as our brethren, or in any de- 
grée on a level with us; but as quite another species of 
animals, made only to serve us and our children; and as 
happy in bondage, ‘as in any other state, This has banish- 
ed all attention to the injustice that is dune them, and any 
proper sense of their misery, or the exercise of benevolence 
towards them. If. we could only divest. ourselves of these 
strong prejudices, which have. insensibly fixed .on our 
minds, and.consider them, as by nature, and by right, on a 
level with our bretiiren and children, ail those of our neigh- 
bors, and that benevolence, which loves our neighbour as our-- 
selves, and is agreeable to truth and righteousness, we should 
begin to feel towards them, in some measure at least, as we 
should towards our children and neighbours in the case a- 
bove supposed, and be as much engaged for their relief. 

If parents have a son pressed on board a king’s ship, how 
greatly ate they affected with it! ‘They are filled with grief 
anu distress, and will'cheerfully be at almost any cost and 
pains to: procure his liberty: and we wonder not at it, but 
think their exercises and engagedness. for his deliverance ve 
ry just, and, stand ready to condemn him who has no feel- 
ing for them and their son, and is not ready to afford all the 
assistance in his power, in order to recover them, At the 
same time we behold vast numbers of blacks among us, torn 
from their native country, and all their relations, not to serve 
on board of a man. of war;for.a, few. yeats, but.to be abject. 
denpised slaves fur life, and their: children. after. them; 9nd. 
yet have not the least feeling for them, or desire of theit 
freedom! ° "These very parents, perhaps, have a number of 


‘negro slaves, on whom they have not the least pitys ‘and 
stand réady highly to °resent it, if anyone espouses their” 


liberty.— 


; d- be set at 
cause.so much as-to propose they should be se 5 Pm 


Qught this so toe : 
i i ; judices ef inter- 
impartial person, who is net under the. prejuc 
est, education oad custom, is shocked ith I ters a 
and féel it, but fave'no: friend to speak a word for them; 
none'to whom they may complain. ws i 
It-has been observed, that if the General Assemblies, &e.. 
of these American colonies would take this matter in hand: 
in earnest, swith a concern and resolution answerable to its. 
real importance; and the whole ‘community were properly, 
disposed and engaged, the freedom of the slaves among Us. 
might soon be effbcted, without injury to the public, or those . 
' *Proverbs xxvi: 13. ; a 

It may be well worthy our serious consideration, whe- 
AL have not reason to fear the hand of God, p09 
is now stretched out against us, wilt lie apon us, and 
strokes grow heavier, unless we reform this iniquity, 9% 
clearly pointed out by the particular manner in igre. 
is correcting us; oh whether we have any reason to 3°P" 
or pray fot deliverance, till thie reformation takes phc¢. 


pecially ‘at . 


1 think this* 


No wonder there are many and great difficulties ini re- , 
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who shall be set at libetty;" but’ greatly’ o or 
both. But i this should be neglected, ie ea em in 
viduals who hold slaves, _ ey had oo many children’ 
pape = Ayres is eo bave African slaves in yout 
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she had all the comforts of life, and 
Wouldnot this be so far 


treatttient teen teen 
lived better than him i 
from justifying bim in the sight of the world, or being the 
least excuse fot hiv harharons treatment of her, that his of- 
fering it as such, would be considered a4 a striking evidence 
of his stupidity; and that he was ao unfeeling, inhumane | 





and devise no method to 
— are ane the public should make some provi- 
oe aye emancipation, of all slaves there? If any oppot- 
pay should sent to obtain their liberty, would you 
not greedily embrace it, though at much hazard and ex- 
? And if their master should refuse to let them go 
free, till there was a general emancipation of the christian 
slaves in that conntry, would you justify him as acting.a 
proper, humane, and benevolent part? I trow not, How 
then can you excuse yourself, and deliver your, own soul, 
while you have no compassion for these black children in 
your house, and refuse to ‘reak the yoke, the galling yoke, 
from off their necks, ‘because “your heighbors will not be so 
just and humane to theirs! ; wi. iain 
Some masters say they will give up their slaves, 4 al 
masters will dothe same; but seem to pose they be oe 
from setting theirs free, so long as there is not a genera 
contiiiilen.” What has just been observed is suited, “ 
think, to show the: insufficiency of this excuse, » es, : 
you desire to have all our slaves freed, why do “aan se 
an example, by liberating your own? This might * uence 
others to do the same; ‘and then you might, wre gotd 
grace, the cause of shove pe ear jereas, 
ile you retain your own slaves, yo 
pa Wat example serves to strengthen others, and keep 
them in countenance, while-they practice this abominable 


oppression,” 
Ancient Abolitionism regarded Slavery as Rob- 
" bery. 

“The right of property,” ‘‘indemnity,” dc, 
were talked of in those days. 

Ancient abolitionism repudiated all such no- 
tions; demonstrated slavery to be robbery; de- 
nounced the slaveholder ts hypocritical, “ama- 
zingly inconsiderate and stupid”’; and told him, 
that so far from demanding compensation, \he was 
bound to.compensate the slave. Is it possible that 
the abolitionism of °76 was so “modern,” 80, vio- 
lent, so denunciatory, so fanatical, so ultra? Eyen 
so--and yet you are not a “modern” abolitionist, 


not you; you are one of the “good old stamp.” 


Read. 

«A, servants have cost me a great deal of money, and 
it Spat I should lose all that. If the public will 
indemnify me, and pay me what my servants are worth, I 
am willing to free them ; and none can reasonably desire to 
do it, on any other consideration. 

'B. If your neighbour buysa horse, or any beast, of a 
thief who stole it from yot, while he had no thought that it 
was stolen, would you not think you had a right to demand 
your horse of your neighbor, and pronounce him\very un- 
just, if he should refuse to deliver him to you, till he had re- 
ceived the whole sum he had given for him? And have not 
your servants as greata right to themselves, to their liberty, 
as you have to your stokn horse? They have been séolen 
and sold, and you have bought them, in your own wrong, 
when you had much more reason to think they were stolen, 
than he who bought your horse had to mistrust he was tra- 
ding with a thief.. ‘hough your horse. has passed through 
many hands, aud been sold ten times, you think you have a 
right to demand and take him, in whose soever hands you 
find him, without refunding a farthing of what he cost him ; 
and yet, though your Negroes can prove their right to them- 
selves, and constantly make a demand upon you to deliver 
them up, you-refuse till they pay the full price you gave for 
them, because the civil law will not oblige you to do ite 
Tuovu Hreocaire ! Luke xiii, 15. 

Had you not been amazingly inconsiderate and etupid, 
you would have concluded these men were stolen / and 
known that no man had a right to sell them, or you to buy 
them: And must they be for ever deprived of their right, 
which is worth more to them, than all you possess, because 
you have been so foolish and wicked as to buy them, and no 
one appears to prevent your losing by the bargain! You 
would do well to consider the awfull denunciation by Jere- 
miah. Woeunto him that buildeth his house by unright- 
eousness, and his chambers by wrong ; tha! useth his neigh- 
bor's service without wages, and giveth him not for his, 
work! He who refuses to free his Negroes, that he may 

save his money, and lay it up for his children, and retains his 
slaves for them to tyrannize over, leaves them but a misera- 
ble inheritance—infinitely worse than nothing! 

Besides, if indifferent persous were to judge, it would 
doubtless be. found that many of your servants, if rot all 
have much more than earned what they cost you; some of 
them double and treble, yea, ten times as much; and in this 
view, you ought to let them go out tree; and not send them 
away empty; but furnish them liberaily out of your store, 
agreeably to the divine command; they have a much be’ter 
right to part of your estate than your children, and, it 
may be, much more likely to make a good improvement 
of it.” 

Ancient Pro-Slavery said, that Slaves Cost More 
than they Earned. 

Modern slaveholders talk about the wastefulness 
of slaves—they do not pay for their victuals and 
clothes.” And yet they will advertise two or 
three hundred dollars reward for their apprehension, 

if the unprofitable creatures run off. “The thing 


that is has been.”’ 














“A. You speak of servants earning so mach; but for my 
part, [ think not so much of this, Mine have never been 
much profit to me, and most of them ‘do not p:ry for their 
victuals and cluaths, but are constantly running i: debt. 

B. The master is not a proper judge in this case. How 
com.oon is it for men who hire. others, to coinplain that the 
labourers do not earn the wages they give; and that they 
are continually losing. by all the labour they hire? And if 
it were wholly left to him who hires what. wages he should 
give the labourer, and he was accountable to none, how soan 
would his hire be reduced to little or nothing. he lordly 
selfish employer would soon find out that his labourers hard- 
ly earned the food he was obliged to find them. Let your 
uninterested, judicious neighbours, judge between you and 
your servants in this matter, and we will give credit to their 
verdict. And surely you have no reason to expect we will 
rely on yours, as you seem not really to believe it yourself, 
since it looks like a contradiction to your own declaration 
and practice. For you have heen speaking of your servants 
as of as much worth to you, at least, as their first cost. and 
represented it as giving up your interest, if you shoul! free 
them without a compensation, Whereas, if what you now 
say be true, you will lose nothing by freeing them immedi- 
ately ; but rather get rid of a burden now on your hands:— 
And if this be true, why do ‘you not free them without de- 
lay? Your hold ng them in slavery, is a practical contra- 
diction te what you have mrw sugcested. 

I grant. what is evident to all the discerning who ‘attend 
to it, that the introduction of such a number of slaves 

‘among us is a public detriment, an inyuty to the common- 
wealth ; and therefore, in this view, the practice ought by 
call means to be discouraged and abolished by our legislators: 
This, however; is consistent with individuals getting estates 
by the labour of their slaves; and that they are in fact, in’ 
many instances, very profitable to their owners, none can de- 
ny. And if this was not so, I should be very certain of 
obtaining what I am pleading for, even'a general manu- 
mission,” f 
Ancient Abolitionism Denounced Slaveholding for 
. oN its Cruélties. ‘ 


Next follows a discourse on the treatment of 
slaves. “A.,” in the trie spitit of \a modern pro- 
slavery man, insists that the slaves are well treat- 


‘ed——that his slaves, for instance, are even better off | 


than himself;—that they would not be free if they 
could, &e. &, The answer of a. ‘modern. aboli- 


Perse 
te could not be more to the point than that 
of B. : ved Serve 


“4, You have repeatedly wilde at 4 
ly treated and abused. There may Set eee 
stanves of this among us; bat f believe ae are th 
treated very well and ‘many of them inuck Been bp J 
deserve. My servants, [ am sure, have no nana bed 
plain; they live as well as Ido myself, andig that ~- 

B. We will take it for granted, for once, that all yaw hat 
‘said is true; ani that your slaves are treated as hunny 
pr while they are ‘held in a state of slavery. “But wilt 
fréta. then Kg making them your ‘slaves, and taking 
best living, but all the riches on earth, and ix'as muclt' to.be 
prived as life itself, ruzin treente? ‘As well, yea, with 
a more reason may a highway-robher, tell a gentleman 
rom whom he has taken all his money, he has no reason to 
complain, since he had spared his life, which was at his 
po se had wounded him, nor stripped him of his loathe ; 

w, 60 aay pleased with the thought that’ he had treated 

."M a ruffian should seize, ravishand garry 6 oung vi 
gintiom all her relations ‘hd Grends, tate some lonely cave 
¢ wilderness ; and when he got full in of her 

® should with great kindness, providing for her 
<a ‘hae ‘and comfort she could have in that situa- 
jen oi he *was told of his violence 

urged t0'restore her te her former liberty ; he should 
sefaco-te release her, and to justify himecif dap tie kind 


mouth is stopped, | 


which is better to themy than ‘tidt ‘only the 


wretch? Whether suth an instance is in any measure ap- 
plicable to thecase beforeus, [leave you to judge. 

But I must now ask feave to take back, what war just now 
granted; and observe, weet yon - not a ee eee of 
yourtreatment of yourslaves;# it at you may t ink you treat 
them very. well, when in some instances at least, if not in a 
being really subjected to many hardships, which you would 
very sensibly feel and resent, if you were in their place, or 
should see one of your children a slave in figiers treated so 
by his master. There are bat few masters of slaves, I be- 
lieve, who do not use them in a hard, unreasonable manner, 
in some instances at least; and most «do so in a constant 
way; so that'an impartial, attentive by-stander will be 
shocked with it, while the master is wholly insensible of any 
wrong. They who from us have visited the West Indies, 
have beheld how servants are used by their masters there, 
-with adegree of horror, and pronounced them very unrea- 
sonable and barbarous; while the master, and perhaps his 
other domestics have thought they were used well, being ac- 
customed to such usage, and never once reflecting that these 
blacks were in any sense on a level with themselves, or that, 
they have the least right to the treatment white people may 
reasonably expect of one another; and being habituated to 
view these slaves more beneath themselves, than the very 
heasts really:are, Andare we not, most of bs, educated in 
these prejudices, and led to view the slaves among us, in such 
a mean, despicable light, as not to be sensible of the abuses 
they suffer; when, if we or our children should receive snch 
treatment, from any of our fellow. men, it would appear ter- 
riblein oursight? The Turks are by education and custom, 
taught to view the Christian slaves among them so much be- 
neath themselves, and in such an odious light, that while they 
are treating our brethren and childien, we being judges. in 
the most unreasonable and cruel manner, they have not one 
thought that they injure them in the least degree, 

Are you sure your slaves have a sufficiency of good food, 
in season; and that they never want for comfortable cloath- 
ing and bedding! Do you take great care to deal as well by 
them in these things,.as you would wish others would treat 
your own children, were they slaves in a strange land? If 
our servants complain, are you ready to attend to them? 
Or do you in such cases frown upon them. or do something 
worse, so as to discourage their ever applying to you, what- 
ever they may suffer, having learned that this would only be 
making bad worse? Do you never fly into a passion, and 
deal with them in great anger, deciding matters respecting 
them, and threatening them, and giving sentence concerning 
them, from which. they have no appeal, and perhaps proceed 
to correct them, when to a calm by-stander you appear more 
fit to be confined in Bedlam, than to have the sovereign, un- 
controulable dominion over your brethren, asthe sole law- 
giver, judge, and executioner? Do not even your children 
domineer over your slaves? Must they not often be at the 
beck of an ungoverned, peevish child in the family ; and if 
they do not run at his or her call, and are not all submission 
and obedience, must they not expect the frowns of their mas- 
ters, if not the whip? 

If none of these things, my good Sir, take place in your 
family, have we not reason to think you almosta singular in- 
stance? How common are things of this kind, or worse, 
taking place between masters and theirslaves? In how few 
instances, if in any, are slaves treated as the masters, would 
wish to have their own children treated, in like circumstan- 
ces? How few are fit to be masters? ‘l’o have the sover- 
eign dominion over a number of their fellow men, being his 
property, and wholly at his disposal; who must abide his 
sentence and orders, however unreasonable, without any pos- 
sibility of relief! 

A. I believe my slaves are so far from thinking themselves 
abused, or being in the least uneasy in a state of slavery, 
that they have no desire to be made free; and if their free- 
dom were offered to them, they would refuse: to accept it. 

B. 1 must take leave to call this in question, Sir; and I 
think you believe it, in contradiction to all reason, and the 
strongest feelings of human nature, till they have declared 
it themselves, having had opportunity for due deliberation, 
and be ng in circumstances te act freely, without the least 
constraint, or fear, 

There are many masters, (if we believe what they say.) 
who please themselves with this fond opinion of their 
goodness to their slaves; and their choice of a state of 
slavery, in preference to freedom, without the least foun- 
dation, and while the contrary is known to be true by 
all who are acquainted with their slaves, If they really be- 
lieve this, they by it only discover great insensibility, and 
want of proper reflection. ‘hey have not so much as put 
themselves in the place of their slaves, so as properly and 
with due sensibility to consult what would be their own 
feelings, on such a supposition, Have they themselves 
lost all desire of freedom? Are they destitute of all taste 
of the sweets of it; and ha e they no aversion to slavery, for 
themselves and children? If they have these feelings, what 
reason have they to conclude their servants have not! 

But it seems most of these masters do not fully believe 
what they so often say on this head: For they have never 
made the trial; nor can they be persuaded to do it, Let 
them offer freedom to their servants, and give them opportu- 
nity w choose for themselves, without being under the most 
distant constraint, And if they then deliberately choose to 
continue their slaves, the matter will be fu'ly decided, and 
they may Continue to possess them with a good conscience.* 
Slaves are generally under such disadvantages and re- 
straints, that however much they desire liberty, they dare not 
so much as mention it to their masters. And if their master 
should order them into his presence, and ask them whether 
they had a desire to be made free, many would not dare to 
declare their choice, lest it should offend him, and instead of 
obtaining their freedom, bring thenaselves into a more evil 
case: than they were in before, as the children of Israel did, 
by desiring Pharaoh to free them. 

Iu this case such precaution ought to be taken, as to give 
the slaves proper assurance that they may without any danger 
to themselves, declare their choice of freedom: and that it 
shall be done to them according to their choice, 

Ancient Abolitionism Knew Nothing of Gradual- 

ism or Colonization, 

“A.” objects that the ‘slaves, if emancipated, 
cannot take care of themselves.” 
“B.”’ is full of “modern abolitionism.” Gradu- 
alism is not in all’ his thoughts—-Colonization is 
not in all his thoughts--the honor of this lucky 
discovery was reserved for the ancient abolition 
ists of this generation. ‘The degradation and ig- 
norance of the slave, which furnish to the slave- 
holder a plea for perpetuating slavery, and to the 
gradualist of the nineteenth century, a reason for 
maintaining slavery until the victims be prepared 
for freedom, constituted the chief reasons with an- 
cient abolitionists for urging its abolition at.once. 
Where now are the foes of **modern abolition- 
ists’? Shame upon their ignorance! 


“ A, If slaves in general were made free, they would soon 
be in a worse state than that in which they now are. Many 
of them know not how to contrive for themselves, so as to 
get a living; but must soou be maintained by their former 
masters, orsume others: And others would make themselves 
wretched, and become a great: trouble to their neighbors, 
and an injury to the public, by their unrestrained. vices. 
‘}his would doubtless be the case with most of mine,’ were 
they set free; and some of them are by no meaus able to 
maintain themselves, 
“ B. [confess this objection, at first view, seems to have 
some weight in it. But let us examine it, and see if it be 
sufficient te hold so many thousands in slavery, and their 
children after them, to the end of the world. Would you 
-have all the white people, who are given to hurtful vices, or 
are unwilling or unable to maintain themselves, made slaves, 
and their children after them, and be bought and sold for 
life like cattle in the market? Would’ you willingly give 
Up your own children to. this, to be slaves forever to any one 
who should be willing and able to purchase them, if they 
were as vicious, or helpless as yéu supposé mahy of the 
blacks would be if set at titerty? Lam sure you will not 
answer in the affirmative, And by answering in the nega- 
tive, as I know you must, you will entirely remove the rea- 
‘son you have now offered for holding the blacks in thix 
slavery; till you can'show why the latter shduld be treated 
so-very differently fromthe former, which I am confident: 
you will notvaitempt,) ©» “i ' 
“ A state of slavery has a mighty tendency to sitik and 
contract the minds ‘of men, and prevent their making im: 
‘Provements in useful knowledge of every kind: Itsinks the 
mind dowain datkness and despair ; it takes off encourage- 
ments to activity, and tc make improvements, and naturally 
tends to lead the enslaved to abandon. themselves to a stupid 
Walter to vices of all kinds, ..No-wonder then the 
ong us are, many of them, 60 destitute of ptudénce 
= Sagacity to act for.themselves; and some onan to 
ce. It is rather a wonder, there are i f 
virtue, , knowledge ahaa so many instarices 0 
And shall we, because we have sche dipper Prien 
helpless, miserable state, Eoeese ian Spec 
this an argument for conti sme oa berm 
- angi and their children in 


to excite our pity, and arouse us. to 
method without delay, to deliver tome ool ate ase 
from this most unhappy state. If your own children were 
pura 7 ‘ ’ R Wit 
* But this wili give them no right to make ] 
children, even if the parents aocbane souibeaan, vias 
to it; for the parent can have no right to sell the liberty 
his children. i 








so reverential a regard. 
for the first time, to the. possibility of the slaves 
being transported to Africa, but simply in view of 
no public provision being made for them, and not 
because they cannot or ought not to remain frée a- 
mong the whites. 
idea. 
is from earth. 
slaves emancipated, emancipated without delay, 
The answer of | and emancipated, to remain in the country, among 
the whites, being employed and protected, as free 
laborers. 
him. 

















in this situation, would you offer this as a good reason why 
they and their posterity should be made slaves for ever ? 
Were some of your children unable to provide for themselves 
through infirmity of budy, or want of mental capacity } and 
others of them were very-vicious, would you have them sold 
into:a state of slavery for this? orwould you make slaves of: 
them yourself? Would you not be willing to take the best 
care of them ih your: power, and give them all possible en- 
couragement to behave well; and direct and assist them in 
proper methods to get a living? I know you would... And 
why will you mot go and do. likewise to your, slaves ? 
Why will you not take off the galling yoke from their necks, 
and restore them to that liberty, to which they have as good 
a claim as you yourself and your children; and which has 
been violently taken from them, and unjustly withheld by 
you to this day? If any of them are disposed to behave ill, 
and make a had use of their freedom, let them have.all the 
motives to behave well that/can be laid before them, et 
them be subject to the same restraints and laws with other 
freemen ; and have the same care taken of them by the pub- 
lic. And be as teady todirect and assist those. who want 
discretion and assistance toget a living, asif they were your 
own children ; and as willing to support the helpless, infirm 
and aged, And give all proper encouragement and assist- 
ance to those who have served you well, and are like to get 
a good living, ifnot put under peculiar disadvantages, as freed 
negroes most commonly are: by giving them. reasonable 
wages for their labor, if they still continue with you, or lib- 
erally furnishing them with what is necessary in order to 
their living comfortably, and being in a way to providé for 
themselves. This was the divine command to the people of 
Israel; and does it not appear, at least, equally reasonable, 
in the case before us? When one of their brethten had 
served them the number of yeats that, was specified, they 
were commanded to let him go eut free; and then the fol- 
lowing injunction is added: “And when thou sendest him 
out free from thee, thou shalt not let him go away empty : 
Thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of 
thy floor, and out of thy wine press: Of that wherewith the 
LORD thy GOD hath blessed thee, thou shalt give unto 
him.” Deut, xv. 13, 14, 

If all who have slaves, would act such a just, wise, and 
benevolent part towards them, and treat them in any measure 
as they would desire their own children and near relations 
should be treated, our slaves might all be set free, without any 
detriment to themselves or the public; and their masters 
would be so far from losing by it, that they would be abund- 
antly rewarded for all their benevolence to these injured poor. 
And if our legislators would fend their helping hand, and 
form such laws and regulations, as shall be properly suited to 
protect and assist those that are freec', and so in the best 
manner to deter and restrain them from vicious courses, and 
encourage their industry and good behavicr ; this would be 
an additional security to the public against any imagined 
evil consequence of a general manumission of our slaves; 
and but a piece of justice to these poor dependent creatures, 
whom we have made so by our own unrighteousness and 
oppression. This would encourage masters to free their 
slaves, and leave the objection we are now considering with- 
out the least shadow of foundation.” 

Ancient Abolitionism Recognized Scarcely Any 
Obstacles as Insuperable. 


*‘Modern abolitionists’ are very often met by 
the objection, that the legislatures have fettered the 
slaveholder, and will scarcely suffer him to manu- 
mit his slaves. This objection is as old as ’76, 
and received just such an answer fram an ancient 
abolitionist, as ‘‘*modern abolitionism’”’ approves. 


“A. You are doubtless sensible, Sir, that the legislatures 
in these colonies, are so far from giving this encouragement 
to manumit our slaves, that the lawsare rather a clog or hin- 
drance to any thing of this kind, as they require the master 
to give security for the maintenance of his slaves, if they 
should ever want any assistance, before he is allowed to make 
them free, 

B. 1 am sorry to say there is too much truth in this. 1 
hope our legislatures will soon attend with proper concern 
to this affair; and in their justice, wisdom and goodness, en- 
ter upon measures which shall encourage and effect a gene- 
ral emancipation of our slaves. 

But if this should not be, I thick it appears from the 
course of this conversation, that this will not excuse those 
who have staves from setting them at liberty, even though 
they should be obliged to maintain them all their days, If 
any slave-holder can lay his hand on his breast, and sincere- 
ly say. if his children were slaves at Algiers. he would not 
desire their master to free them, unless he eould do it, with- 
out any risque of there ever being a charge to him; then let 
him still hold his slaves in bondage with a quiet conscience. 
Otherwise, I see not how he can do it,” 

Ancient Aboliticnism Admitted cf no Pleas for 
Postponement- 


**A.”’ next objects, that the “attention and exer- 
tion’’ of the people were ‘*so much turned to the 


defence of themselves, and civil war had introdue- 
ed so much calamity and confusion, that it ‘was 
quite impossible there should be any proper care 
of the public, so as t» make those provisions and 
regulations” which would be necessary in the event 
of emancipation. 


But B. can see no reason in all 
this for postponing so important an act of justice. 
He is a genuine immediateist, and yet a fair speci- 
men of ancient abolitionists——a true disciple of th .t 


old school for which our modern opponents profess 


It is true, that B. alludes 


But he lays no stress. on the 
He is as far from Colo..ization, as heaven 
His great object is to have the 


This was ancient abolitionism. Hear 


B.1 think the facts you have now alleged, as reasons 


against freeing our slaves at present, will, if duly considered, 
afford arguments for the very thing you are opposing. The 
slaves who are become unprofitable to their mastérs, by the 
present calamitous state of our country, will be with the less 
reluctance set at liberty, it is hoped ; and if no public provi- 
sion be made for them, that they may be transported to 
-Ifrica, where they might probably live better than in any 
other country; or be removed into -hose places in this land, 
where.they may have profitable business; and are wanted, 


now so many are called from their farms to defend our coun- 
try. I say, if this be not done, the masters, by freeing them, 
would lose nothing by it,even though they continue to sup- 
port them, till some way.shall opén for them to help them- 
selves. I must here again desire every owner of slaves to 
make their case his own, and consider, if he or his children 
were unjustly in a state of slavefy, whether he should think 


such an objection against their being set at, liberty of any 


weight? Would he not rather think it reasonable that the’ 
masters who had held them in bondage, against all right and 


reason, would consider their being. by an extraordinary pro- 


viderice, tendered unprofitable to them, as an adinonition to. 
break off their sins by righteotsness and their iniquity by 


shewing mercy to these poor? And that it ought to be a 
greater sitisfaction to them, thus to du justice without delay, 
and relieve these oppressed poor, than to possess all the 
riches, honors and pleasures of this world? And if ‘these 
mastets should disregard such an admonition, and neglect 
this’ opportunity to set them at ‘iberty, putting it off to a 
more convenient season, would it not be very grievous to 
him, and overwhelm him in despair of their ever doing it? 
Is it ‘not very certain that they who make this objection 
agdinst freeing their slaves without delay, would not free 
themy ifthe times should change, and they again become 
profitable ! 
as well when they are free, as while they are slaves; and 
ought they not to do it with much more satisfaction ? 


If they must maintain them, can they not doit 


And as'to the public, all necessary regulations and provi- 


sion might easily. and very soon he made even in our pre- 
sent distressing circumstances, effectually to emancipate all 
our slaves, were the minds of men in general properly im- 
pressed with their miséry, and they sufficiently engaged to 
‘do justice and show mercy.* 





* God.is' so ordering it in his Providence, that it seems 


absolutely necessary something should speedily be done with 
respect to the slaves among us, in order to our safety, and to 
prevent their turning against us in our present struggle, in 
order to.get their liberty. Our oppressors have planned to 
gain the blacks, and induce them to take up arms against us, 
by promising them liberty, ow this condition; and this plan 
they are prosecuting to the utmost of their power, lry which 
means they have persuaded numbers to join them, And 
should we attempt to restrain them by force and severity, 
ki 
verely, who. shall be 
posers; this will only be making bad worse, and serve. to. 
render our inconsistence, oppression and cruelty, more crimi- 
nal, perspicuous and shi¢king, and bring down the righteous 
vengeance of Heaven ori our heads, 
‘dat to prevent this threatetiing evil, is to set the blacks at 
liberty ourselves, by some 
give them proper encouragement to labor, or take arms in 
defence of the Ameriean ‘catisé; as they shall choose, This 
would at once be doing them sume degree of justice, and 
defeating our enemies in the seberme they are’ prosecuting. 


eeping.a strict guard over them, and punishing them se- 
din attempting. to join our op- 


The only way pointed 


ic acts and laws ; and then 


under? 


Jews? 


particularly, 


suppvusition ? 


refused to reform, 


inations 7*” 


tion to the Lord, 


seven times more? 


ractice, . 


very ; as itis in 


as they ought,” 





since this war began ? 


hold fast this iniquity, 


reasonable and wise? 


dispensible duty, ‘and 
piece of justite, though 


‘objection might be urged with much greater 





But your objection is worthy of a more particular answer, 
—It has been observed, that there has been a general resolu- 
tion to suppress the slave-trade in these colonies, and to im- 
port no more slaves from A ftica, 
stance of our professed regard to justice, and a wise and 
notable step towards a reformation of this'evil; arid. as has 
been observed. a complete refurmation will be the unavoida- 
ble consequence, if we will be cofisistent with ourselves. 
For no reason can be giver fur suppressing the slave- 
trade, which is not equally a reason for freeing all those 
who have heen reduced to a state of slavery by that trade; and 
that same regard to justice, hu-nanity, and mercy, which 
will induce us to acquiesce in the former, will certainly 
oblige us to practice the latter. 
son to think that the righteous, and infinitely merciful Gov- 
ernor of the world, has been pleased to testify his well- 
pleaseduess with regard to righteousness and mercy which 
we professed, and appeared to exercise, in refusing to. im; 
port any more slaves; and which is an implicit condemna- 
tion of all the slavery’ practised among us, by appearing in 
our side in the remarkable, extraord nary manner you have 
mentioned ; by which wonderful interposition’ in our favor, 
he has at the same time given us the greatest encourage- 
ment not to stop what we have begun, but-to go on toja 
thorough refurmation, and act. consistently with ourse!ves, 
hy breaking évery yoke, and doing justice to all our oppres- 
sed slives; ds Well as to repent of and retorin all our dpen, 
public sins ?_So that God is hereby shewing us what he can 
do for us, and how happy we may be, under his protec- 
tion, if we will thoroughly amend our ways, and our doings; 
and loudly calling us to a thorough}reformation, in this most 
kind and winning way, 
But if we obstinately refuse to reform, what we have im- 
plicitly declared to be wrong, and engaged to put away the 
holding the Africans in slavery, which is particularly pointed 
out by the evil with which we are threatened, and” is 
such a glaring contradiction to our professed aversion to sla- 
very, and struggle. for civil liberty ;.and improve the. favor 
God is shewing us, as an argument in fovor of this iniqui- 
ty, and encouragement to persist init, as you ‘sir, have just 
now done; have we not the greatest reason to fear, yea, 
may we not with .great certainty conclude, God will yet 
withdraw his kind protection from us, and punish us yet 
This has been God’s usual way of 
dealing with his people; and-who can say. it is not most 
He then acts the most friendly 
part to’ these colonies and. to the masters of slaves, as 
well as to slaves themselves, who does his utmost’ to effect’ 
a general emancipation ‘of the Africahs among us. And 
iu this view I could -wish the conversation we have now 
had on this subject, if nothing. bettér, is like to be done, 
were published and spread through all .the colonies, and 
had the attentive perusal of every American, ; 


An Address to Slaveholders. 

Appended to the Dialogue, is an Address to. A- 
merican slaveholders. 
help to confirm our proposition, that ancient and 
“modern abolitionism” are identical, in doctrine, 
measures, and spirit. 


Ancient Abolitionism teaches that all are Guilty, 


“ The several legislatures in the colonies, the magistrates, 
and the body of the people have doubtless been greatly guilty 
in approving and encouraging, or or least. conniving at this 
ice, . Yea, every one isin a measure guilly,. who has 
been inattentive to this oppression, and unaffected with it, 
and neglected to bear proper testimony against it. And it 
is granted, the publie ought to go: into some effectual mea- 
sures to liberate all.the slaves, without laying’an tnreason- 
able burden on their masters, . But though this be not done,, 
such neglect will not excuse you in holding them in sla« 
your power to set them free, and your in- 
really your interest, to do them this 
hheve should neglect to assist you, 


Ancient Abolitionism Teaches that Slaveholders 
are not the Proper Judges. a tget 
“And here it cannot be improper to remind you of your lia- 
bleness to strong prejudices, which tend wo preven your see- 
ing what in itself may be very plain Out divine teac 
“Every one that doeth evil, hateth the light, neither cometh 2 
to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.” If you are 
indeed doing evil, according to the import of the’ ing 
dialogue. thesé words of Christ are so applicablé 
are suited to awaken your jealousy of yourselves, aud lead | 
you to attend to the subject with great co can 
spection, and eafnest prayer to the Father of figlits, for that | 






reason by the inhabitants of Jerusalem, against freeing 

beryants when, them a dae ig in. a state, of w Ay 
phot op and lly bengal i hat lj yt wa Bod 
was their duty to’ free them j as the only way to’ 
esetipe threatened destruction ¢ ind ax’ soon as they: had done 
this, they -had rospite, and would’ have obtuined » tinal de- 


liverance, had they not returned to. their old oppression, aid 
again brought their freed servanjs into bandage, 

This leads, me to observe, that our distresses are come 
upon us in such a way, and the occasion of the present War 
issuch, asin the most clear and striking manner to point 
out the sin of holding our blacks in’ slavery, and admofiish 
us to reform, and render us shockingly inconsistent with 
ourselves, and amazingly guilty if we refuse, God has 
raised. up men to attempt to deprive us of liberty; and the 
evil we are threatened with is slavery. ‘I 
orous attempts to avoid it, is the ground of all our distresses, 
and the general voice is, “ We will dié in the attempt, rather 
than submit to slavery.” But arewe atthe same time mak: 
ing slaves of many thousands of our brethren, who have as 
good a right to liberty as ourselyes, and to whom it is as 
sweet as it is to us, and the contrary as dreadful! Are we 
hold them in the most abject, miserable state of slavery, 
without the least compassionate feeling towards them or 
their posterity ; utterly refusing to take off the oppressive. 
galling yoke! Oh, the shocking, the intolerable inconsist: 
ence! And this gross, barefaced inconsistence, is an open 
practical condemnation of holding these our brethren in 
slavery; and in these circumstances the crime of persisting 
in it becomes unspeakably greater and more provoking in 
God’s sight; so that all the former tnrighteousness ‘und: 
cruelty exercised in this practice, is innocence, eompared 
with the awful guilt that is now contracted. And in allus 
sion to the. words of our Saviour, it may with great truth and 
propriety be said, “If he had not thus come in his Provi- 
dence, and spoken unto us, (comparatively speaking) we had 
not had sin, in making bond slaves of our brethren; but 
now we have no cloak for oursin.” ! 

And if we continue in this evil practice, and! refuse to Jet 
the oppressed go free, under all this light and admonition,. 
suited to. convince and reform us; and while God is evi- 
dently correcting us for it, as well as for other sins, have we 
any reason to expect deliverance from the calamities we ‘are 
May we not rather look for slavery and destruc- 
tion, like that which came upon the’ obstinate, unreformed 
In this light, I think, it ought to be considered’ by 
us; an? viewed thus, it affords a most forcible, formidable 
argument, not to put off liberating our slaves to a more con- 
venient time; but to arise, all as one man, and do it with all 
our might, without delay since delaying in this case is aw- 
fully dingerous, as well as. unspeakably criminal, 
hinted in the beginning of our conversation, you may re- 
member, and I am glad of an opportunity to consider it more 


This, with our vig- 


This was 


A, You have repeatedly spoken of the attempt that is 
made to oppress and enslave the American colonies, and the 
calamities this has introduced, as a judgement which ‘God 
has brought upon us for enslaving the Africans, and say we 
hrave no reason to expect deliverance, but still greater judg- 
ments, unless this practice be reformed, 
position inconsistent with the course of Divine Providence 
Have we ‘not been strengthened and 
succeeded in our opposition to tht measures taken against 
us, even beyond. our most sanguirie expectations; and a se- 
ries of events, very extraordinary, and almost miraculous, 
have taken placein our favor, and so as rematkably to dis- 
appoint our opposers, and baffle them in all their plots and 
attempts against us. How is this consistent with the above 
If these calamities were brought on us for our 
sii in enslaving the @fricans, and the expression of God’s 
displeasure with us on that account, would he in such asig: 
nal manner appear on our side, and favor, protect and. pros+ 
per us; even so that those of our enemies, who are consider- 
ate and attentive, have been obliged to acknowledge Gad 
was for us; I say, could this be, while we persist in that 
practice so offensive to him ? 

B. When [ speak of our being under the’ divine judg- 
ments for this sin of énslaving the Africans, I do not mean 
to exclude other public crying sins found among us, as in- 
piety and profaneness—formality and indifference in the 
cause of Christ and his religion—arid the various ways of 
opposition to it—intemperance and proutgality; and ether 
instances of unrighteousness, &c., the frutis of a most erim- 
inal contracled selfishness, which is the suurve of the high- 
handed oppression we are considering. 
most particularly pointed out, and so con'rary to our froly 
religion in every view of it, and such an open violaticn of aU 
the laws of righteousness, humanity, and charity, and so 
contrary to our professions and exertions in the cause of 
liberty, that we have no reason to expect, nor can sincerely 
ask deliverance, so long as we continue in a disposition to 
If we should be delivered while we 
continue in this evil practice, and obstinately refuse thor- 
oughly to execute judgment between a man and his neigh- 
bor, but go oh to oppress the stranger, the fatherles:, and 
the w dow, we should, agreeably to the spirit of what you 
have just said, improve such deliverance, as God said, the 
Jews would have done, had he delivered them, while they 
“Hill ye steal, murder, &c., and 
come aud stand before me in this house, which is called: by 
my name, and say, We are delivered to do all these abom- 
Surely this is not to be expected or desired. 
Even the prayer for such deliverance must be an abomina- 


But is not this sup- 


But this is asin 


This is a remarkable in- 


Have we not, therefore, rea- 
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Ancient Abolitionism teaches that Pantatigscion 
ought to be Immediate, Universal, and 4” :0n- 
ditional. Hiontias bo Haat 1g 

_ “A general assembly of. one,.of.these.colonies,” *.“€ &x- 

pressed their convietion of this inconsistence, and 9n it as 


’ 

areason for freeing our slaves, in the followin, words, 
Whereas, the inhabitants Of America are generally engag- 
ed in the preservation of their own rights: and liberties, 
among which that of personal freedom mast be considered as 
the greafest ; and as those who are desirous of enjoying all 
the advantages of liberty themselves, should be williig te 
extend personal. liberty to others: ‘Therefore be'it “ enacted,” 
&c,————Is it. possible that. any one should not fee! the ir- 
renietgle Spree of, thie reason t . And, whg,would be willing, 
to practice this glaring self-contradiction, rather than let his 
servants go out free even though he, should ‘Hereby’ give 
the greatest pact of his living, yea, every penny he has in the 
world! With w ou riety, will such inconsistent oppress 
sors bé addressed, by Him before whom masters and thats 
slaves will shortly stand, as theif’ itnpaitial jadge? “ On 
of thing own mouth will I condemn thee, thow wicked str- 
vant!” tio tu 
Ancient Abolitionism Denotinces: 

“Bo entreated also to consider, how very ‘offensive to 
God, unrightousness and the oppression uf the poor, the 
stranger and futherless,is represented to be in the holy scrip- 
ture... This is often spoken of,as the procuring cause of the 
calamities that came on Gad’s, professing people of old,,and , 
of their final ruin, Tt may suffice to quote a few passages 
of this tenor, and refer you to places where others ate to be 
found. Jer, ‘xxi, 12; “Ovhouse of David, thus saith the 
Loup, Execute judgment inthe morning, and deliver him 
that is oppressed.out of the hand of the oppressor, lest my’ 
fury. go out like fire, and, burn, that,.none cdn. quench it, be- 
cause of the evil of your doings,” Ezek, xxii, 29, 30, 31, 
“The people of the land have wsed oppression, and exercised 
robbery, and have vexed the poor and needy! yea, they 
have oppresssd the stranger wrong fitlly.— And I 
sought for aman among them; that should make up’ the 
hedge, &c.—but I,found none, Therefore have I poured 
out my indignation upon them,”. &c.-—Amos ii. 6. “ Thus 
saith the Lord, for three transgressions of Jerae/, and for 
four I will not tnrn away the punishment thereof, because 
they sold the righteous for silver, and the poor for a pair of 
shoes.” Zech, vil.9—14. «Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
saying, Execute true judgment, and shew mercy and com- 
passion every man to his brother. And‘ oppress not, the 
widow, nor the fatherless, the stranger nor the poor ; and 
let none of you imagine evil against his brother in your 
heart. But they refused to hearken—yea, they made their 
hearts as an adamant stone.——Therefore caine a great wrath 
from the Lord: of hosts,” &e:* 

Are not the African slaves among us the poor, the strang- 
ers, the fatherless, who are oppressed and, vexed,’ and sold 
for silver? And will not God visit and punish such op- 
pression? Are you willing to be the insttuments of bring- 
ing judgments and ruin on this land, and'on yourselves and 
families, rather than let the oppressed go out free?” 


Ancient Abolitionism Uses Hari Language. 


“ How can we attend to the voice of God in these sacred 
writings, and not see that you are most clearly pointed out. 
And will you be affronted, or even disregard us, while we in- 
treat and conjure you, by all that is important and sacred, so 
far to regard these threatenings and, promises, and pursue 
your own highest .interest and that of the public, as to-let, 
your oppressed slaves go out free! Do not say, “ This is 
too great a sacrifice for us to make; whi will indemnify us, | 
if we give up our servants?’ ‘The sovereign dwner of all} 
things has promised you indemnity;. yea, infinitely more, 
deliverance from the awful curse that comes upon the op- 
pressor; and his protection and blessing. And here it may 
be proper to remind you of the divine answer to the king of 
Judah, when, being ordered to dismiss the mercenaries he 
had proce td to assist him, he asked, what he should do for 
the hundred talents which this army had 'cost-hitn4 “And 
the man of God answered; The Lord is: able to, give thee 








Fands0'as.to be aceeptable to. Ged; through Jesus: (hrist,in 


‘commands all, every where, to répent of th's iniguity.— 
‘light, and alarming admonitions which are now set befofe 


-hereby give just reason.to suspect the sincerity of their pos»: 
session, Some who are in the scriptures declared: to be 


Bos st a 


much more than this ,”. 2 CAron, xxv. 6—9. 

Consider also, how very inconsistent this injustice and op- |, 
pression is with worshiping God through Christ, and attend- 
ing on the institutions of feligion; and how unacceptable 
and abom-nabdle these must be, while you neglect to let the 
oppressed go free, an | refuse todo justice and love mercy. 
The bible is full of declarations uf this, kindt, 

“To do justice and judgment, is more acceptable to the 
Lorp than sacrifice,’ Without the former the latter is 
nothing but gross hypocrisy, and abomination to God: for 
he “will have mercy add not sacrifice.” “He requires no 
devotion, or attendance on any religious right or institution, 
which is inconsistent with mercy, or ‘that is done without 
the love and exercise of mercy ; but rejects all such prayers 
and service, a3 most dishonoradle and abominabl: to.him, 
And when we consider, that Christianity is the greatest in- 
stance and exhitition of righteoustiess and mercy that was 
ever known, or conceived of: and the great author of it is, 
in the most eminent and glorious degree, Tar sust Gop 
AND THE Saviovr; we shall not wonder that no offering 
can he acceptable to him, which is without the exercise-and 
practice of mercy: And that “he shall have judgment |. 
without mercy, that hath stewed no mercy.” 

You who are professors of religion, and yet the owners of 
slaves, are intréated well to consider, how you must appear 
in the sight of God, and of all who view your conduct ina 
true light, while you attend your family and public devotions, 
and sit down from time; to time, at the table of the Lord, If 
your neighbor wrong you of a few shillings, you think him 
ulterly unfit to attend that sacred ordinance with you; but 
what is this, to the wrong you are doing your brethren, whom 
you hold in slavery! Should a‘man at Algiers havea num: 
ber of your children his slaves, and should: by some means 
become converted, and become a professor of Christianity, 
would you not expect thatche would. soon set: your,children 
at liberty? And if, after you had particularly dealt with 
him about it, and offered abundant light and matter of con- 
victien, of the oppression and cruelty of which he was guilty, 
he should be deaf to all you could say, and resulve to hold 
them and their children in slavery, what would you think 
of him, when you see him at his ‘prayers, and attending at 
the Lord’s Supper? Would you think: he was more accept- 
able to God, than if he neglected these institutions, and yet 
had been so just and merciful, as to set all his slaves at 
liberty? Yea, would you scruple to say, his’ devotion and 
attendance on the holy supper were hypocrisy and abom- 
ination 4 If Nathan the prophet was-here, he: would say, 
“ Thou art the man*” y idmee cl 
Ancient: Abolitionisin taught, that in. ?%6) the 

“times of ignorance had gone by” ~so' "that 

Slaveholder's could not plead even then, want of 

Light, ds an Excuse. . ae 

Itis granted this Oppression has deen practised in ignor- 
ance by many, if not the most, who have been owners of 
slaves :. and though this has been a very criminal ignor- 


ance; yet possessors of religion, and teal christians may have 
lived in this sin throngh ignorance, consistent with siticérity, 


their devotions, &c,.. But though God has in time passed,, 
suffered us, ignorantly, to walk in this wicked way, he 


is now using special means to open our eyes, an 
And they who persist in’ this sin; ‘in Spposition to the cleat 


us, will greatly aggravate theie own, guilt); if, they do not 


good men, lived in evil pretices, consistent with . their sin- 
cerity in their attendance on divine institutions; in ‘Which 
practices no christian can now ‘live, coisisterit with his chris: 
tian character; | because we enjoy much greater ‘light than 
‘they had, and theseevil ways are mote fully exposed and: 
condemned.” Pe ee tlie 7 

*Rione stan, “This is a 
act’ “ prohibiting’ the’ importation 


pegabte to ‘y proposed 


f ‘Negroes into this colé 


| ony, and asserting the rights of freedom of alt’ those ‘born vf'|': 


manumitted: within the same.” |»: Jt és: observadle, at first’ 
view, that the reason given for this act, is-eqnually a 
reason for actually freeing aut the Negro slaves in the, 
colony, without delay... As Rhode, Island has been more 
deeply interested in the slave-trade, and has enslaved more 
‘of the poor Africans, than any other tblony in New-Eng- | 
land, it has been to the honior of ‘that colony, thatthey h 

lately a law prohibiting)the importation of anymore 
slaves. How becortiiig, hotidrdble, and -happy.. would, itt 


the truth asserted. in 
ned, and ta 1 ta of a thse 
colonies in effectually providing for thé freedom ‘ofall 


Bs teary . 
slaves!) fs 


{VPETT: wey) 


that State, have made a law, by which ail the bla¢ks:born i 
pteane hep Rasp weber bk yy i dag ; 
slaves under 40 years old, are authorised to free them, with: | 
out being bound, or liable to ma ei Nd celled 

they should be unable to euppott themselves, Bi9 2 op 
_ * See to the same purpose; fea, ii. 14,15," x, 14nd: 
Jer, v, 27—29, hfe é 





Aries. 0: 2h | 
‘ LOBED Vo hati g- en spies 
Ancient Aboli 
Rodin % are Ollie. « jeautt pat evcpdnt f 


‘The Manumission Society of New York, with} 











Uiscerning wisdotn, by whit yoimay/t thc epend- | 


Jaion of 


Since the above was published, the General Assembly of Z| 


hs 


T.  Xxii: 1817.0 Ammoee i¥/ 1; 2. ely 
& Uy 12. vii HB rehigguyds eto.) 20P, 
te ot Read Isa. Iviii, and chap; i. ¥, 10-18, 


onism and «Modern Abokitionism™ |)" 












were in fact, just'sii¢h 
ciples %6 dénounce, ag, visionary. 
brained enthusiasts, ultraists, fanatics, _in awword-— 
Mopern Aporitionivts,”” pie 

The following is a,, patt:6f ,the:, extract réferred 
to— r +4 

“It is ourduty, theréfore,’ both’as [¥éé €itizens 
and christians, not only to regard with compassion; 
the injustice doffe’to those aniimg’us Who are held, 
as slaves; but to endeavor, .by. lawful..ways atu: 
ineatis, to enable them TO SHARE ;EQUALLY WITH Us. " 
iN THAT CIVIL AND. RBLIGIOUS LIBERTY, with which 
an indulgent providente has blessed"these states, 
and to which these our brethren are; “by nattire, as 
much entitled as ourselves.” weg 

Our fathers, thank God! were not Colonigalisi: 
ists. Colonization isa “modern” humbug: 

One more specimen of ancient abolitionism. 


To the Honorable Members: of the CONTIN- 
ENTAL. CONGRESS, « epresentatives of 
the TuinTERN Unitepo American Coxvonike:* 


Mvcu sonontd Gextienven, i 
As God the gtéat father.of the Universe, lta8 mail you thé 
fathers of tliese Colonies: and in answer to theyitayers of 
his people, given you counsel, and tliat wisdom aint integ: 
rity, in the exertion of which, you have been such feet 
and extensive blessings, and:obtained the approbation and 
applause of your constituents, .and..the ‘respect :andi yendr- 
ation of the nations in whose sight you have acted,..in the 
important noble struggle fo tizrnty: we naturally look 
to you in behalf of more than. half a)million, of persons 
in these Colonies, who are under such a.degree of op- 
pression and tyranny, as to be wholly deprived of all. civil 
and personal ‘liberty; to which’ they have as good a fight 
as any of their fellow men, and are reduced ‘to the niost 
abject state of bondage..and slavety, without. day jitet 
cause. ® ® “ * $. 4° 
The righteous and merciful governor of the world has 
given the greatest encouragement to go on, and thoroughly 
execute judgment, and deliver the spoiled out of tie*hand of 
the oppressor, both in his word, and in thewonderful things 
he has done for us since we have began to reform {lis public 
iniquity, But if we stop here, what will be the cottsd: 
quence ! f th 

It is observable, that: when the Swiss wefe etigiged in 
their struggle for liberty, in which they so, remarkably’ snc- 
ceeded, they entered into the following public resolve: “No 
Swiss shall take away any thing by violence from snotheg.. 
neither in’ time of'-war, ‘nor peace.”+' How’ reasonable and, - 
important is it that we should at this time heartily enter into,’ 
and thoroughly execute such a resolution! And thag, this 
implies the emancipation of all’ our Affican slaves, ‘surely 
none can doubt, ; 

In this view, the following dialogue is: humiblyefidted to 
your perusal, hoping that it may have your approbation and 
patronage, —— 
_ May you judge the poor of tue people, save the children 
of the needy, relieve the oppressed, and deliver the apoiled 
out of the hands of the oppressor ; and be thé happy insiru- 
ments of procuring and establishing anivetsalLesiurr to 
white and black, to be transmitted: down ‘to the latest poster- 
ity! With high esteem, tind the most friendly, sentiments, 
We are, honourable Gentlemen, 

Your very humble’servants, 


THE EDITORS, _ 

“But if we stop here, what will be the conse- 
quence?” Why, in 1888, there-will be three mil- 
lions of slaves rattling their chainsunder the star- 
spangled banner; there will be thirteen slave states, 
pledged to the death to perpetuate an irony ‘grind- 
ing system of oppression; while just #t their dodrs 
the shouts of half 2 miltion of diserthrafted cap-_ 
tives, freed by’ the mandate of that powét whose, 
armies we have defied, shall make them tremble fer 
their daring usurpation; their statesmen shall bold- 
ly vindicate their prerogative to rob. 2. whole race. 
of the most precious rights. of humanity; ithe 
churches und their leading divittes: shall: justify by 
the word of the Most High this @xeerable'and’im- 
merise system of wrong and outrages slavery shall be 
styled the corner-stotie of the temiple of liberty, 
heaven’s own institution; illuminated and blessed 
by the smiles of the Almighty;. a friendly» power 
shall be robbed of,.a vast. territory, andVirginit, 
North Catolina, Kentucky: dnd ‘Terinessee;! shall 









ef of 





“er 


grow rich by raising slaves; whose bones shaff fat- 
ten the plains of Texas; the'free statéd shall be 
smitten with blindness, and their tongues shall be 
dumb, while this horrible wickedness shall. be, car 
ried on with a high hand; , the nation .shall .be 
brought into bondage-by the spirit of slavery; 
mobs:shall spring up at its bidding} topérstcute'te! 
the death, men bold’ eudugh ‘to Assail slavery as 
wrong; the'cliurehes ‘in the north’ shalf think they. 
do.God service, when they negleet the cause of the. 
dumb and suffering, and’ thuzzle the ‘mouth?’ 6f” 
those who would plead fdr the helpless slave; arid 
Congress itsélf, Ho longer the steadfast, terHTbIé foe 
of tyranny, shall tremble and hang tis head when 
slavery speaks, and at the bidding of the slave-dri- 
ver, gag its own members, annihilate the right of e- 
tition, and league itself with. the insidious nit eruel 
designs of the oppressor... oo ny piacts oy 


of 


Such, could these ancient abolitionists havé'been 


favored, or rather, cursed, with preseience;.aresthe 
“consequences,” » which. wotld. have. frightened 
their free spiritsy> Thesé éomsequences*have fol 
lowed, just because Out fathers stopped, when they 
and, | had achieved their ows liberties, and ceased:to Weel 
{or those whom themselves were oppressing; “they 
followed because thé’ voice’ of" aticient abolitiiiidin 


was not regarded. ‘What cdfisequedees Will be 
witnessed, fifty years hence; should the rt 


and entreaties of moder Sbblitionisti’™ "We wege 
lected? Let {ts ‘adversaries BEWA ne. us 


fd greg 


viueed af fT 


—— 


* The reader-is desired tovobiaérve, ‘that eid fret! ai- 
this dialogue’ .was .published early, in.ithe'l' year 
1776, before the declaration: of our Independenes, ....y 

| TDr. Zvsux’s Short account pi 4heri nvged oT 
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I> The foregoing article 


pectation, has occupied. so’ much Space as..t0..ex- 
clude almost eyery..thing else. Néws,from. the 


West Indies have at length been rétéived of the 


most encouraging charactérs,, but, wvé. are compelled 
to lay theiti over till our Oxt. duthbers ssc. oat 
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Br Prosrra M, Wernors, Esq. 
A voice on every wave, 
_A. sound o'er every sea! 
‘The war-note of the brave-— 
The anthem of the free! 
From steep to steep it rings, 
Through Europe's many clines— 
A knell to despot Kings, 
_ A sentence on their crimes, 
_, Prom every giant hill, companion of the-cloud, 
~ , The startled echo leaps to give it back aloud: 
Where’er a wind is rushing— 
Where’er a stream is gushing— 
"Phe swelling sounds are heard, 
Of man to freeman calling— 
_ Of broken fetters fatling— 
-Aend; like the carol of an uncaged bird, 
‘The bursting shout of Freedom's battle-word! 
» Spirit of Freedom! from thy home, 
* ~~ Beneath our western skies, 
_We gave thee forth the shackled earth to roam— 
That red oppression’s heart might quail, 
\ And shuddering tyranny grow pale, 
Before the lightning of thine eyes! 
Thy course hath been agloriousone— 
For nations new are basking in thy light, 
. Phat, ere the trial, deed was done, 
Were grovellers in being’s night. 
Upstarting from their sleep, 
They grasp the dooming brand, 
And, vengeance-nerved, the spoilers sweep 
From off the trampled land; 
They give them not to death—contempt can punish more: 
But frowningly and stern they wave them from the shore. 


From the North's frozen regions, 
Ice-fettered in gloom— 
Where siavery’s legions 
Are wailing their doom; 
From Italy’s clime, 
|The brightest of earth— 
__,. Where man lives in crime, 
- “Prom Spain’s death-like trance, 
And from Portugal's blight; 
We turn to thee, France! 
And we turn with delight, 
Where the eyes. of our fathers were turned— 
~ To the land of the warm-hearted Gaul! 
Where dimly the flame on their altar-stones burned 
And their hopes were as dark as the pall— 
To the land of the noble in soul, 
The mighty in spirit and name, 
Where vengeance hath listened to reason’s control, 
- And the doom of the tyrant was—shame! 
Oh? deeper and darker that doom, than if blood 
Mad been poured o’er regenerate France like a flood! 
. * * . 
Spirit of Freedom! on— 
Oh! pause not in thy flight, 
- Tilhevery clime is won 
»4 » To worship in thy light; 
_, Speed.on thy glorious way, 
And wake the sleeping lands— 
Millions are watching for thy ray, 
And lift to thee their hands; 
Still, onward! be thy cry— 
The banner on the blast— 
And like a tempest as thou rushest by, 
(=) Despots shall shrink aghast; 
°On! till thy name is known 
Throughout the peopled earth, 
Ont till thou reign’st alone 
Man’s heritage by birth; 
Ont tilt from every vale, and where the mountains rise, 
The beucon lights of Liberty shall kindle to the skies. 





Lines Written in the Album of a Young Lad. 
BY 5,6, WHITTIER. 


We. have been permitted, without the knowledge of the 
author of the following beautiful stanzas, to copy 


them for. publication, and tak pleasure in presenting 
them to our readers.— Eds. Her & Sens 7 


To A, L. P,, Ie, 
_ The weary pen- which shrinks from tracing 
A line upon the gilded pagr, 
beauty and which fashion proffers— 

Phe trifle of a trifling age;— 

Where Bards whose lips have never tasted 
~’ "Pe gushing fount of ‘Helicon, 

Mer with their vain and love-sick fancies 
+ Phe vingin sheet they scrawl upon;— 
 Whiere Flattery holds the glass for Beauty, 
5 (Aad love is linked in Folly’s hand, 

And, Reason, Truth, and, Wit are’ scarcer 

‘Than fruit or fower in desert land;— 
Where every coxcomb, who can copy 
«of Agpage of rhymes, appends his name— 
_ Leaks proudly on his stolen versee— 
oA pillering candidate for famyet— 
. ‘That pen is'now with pleasure sweeping 
___Thehamble page of modest youth, 
. Flattery’s wing has never shadowed 


The beauty of the Brow of Truth. 
oo Thevhaants of home—the simple joy-~ 
‘The ttiittful quietade of spit 





Kini Love, not Resson, held’ the rein, 


| ripen into a rich harvest of intelligence, virtue and 


‘| supported by public taxes and private subscrip- 











LAR OF THE COLLEGE OF TEACHERS. 


October, 1838, in Cincinnati. 
their duty, beg leave to invite your attendance and 


the immeasurable importance of an early and.tho- 


} stitute the succeeding generation, and to whose 
free agency is to be committed their individual, so- 
cial, and political destiny—they wish to lay open 
the views and the objects which have animated 
them with ardor in the progress of their. course, as 
well as the encouraging success which has hitherto 
resulted from their earnest efforts to promote ex- 
tensively and enduringly, the glorious and hallowed 
cause of patriotism, philanthropy, and religion. 
Experience in the profession of teaching has a- 
bundantly confirmed them in the persuasion that 
the human mind without cultivation resembles the 
earth on which we tread; from which, with all the 
variety of soil and exposure to varied temperature, 
we might in vain expect rich crops of life-sustain- 
ing grain and fruit, without previous preparation 
and fostering care; so in the intellectual field, e- 


sound mental discrimination—of those refined sym- 
pathies which endear cultivated society—of that 
moral elevation which ‘rises and looks down upon 
the law’’—and of that permanent bond of order, 
equal rights, and mutual good feeling ensured by 
a wise, chosen, and faithfully administered free 
government, can be obtained, without the aid of 
early instruction and discipline, and the sustaining 
control of competent and faithful educators. To 
provide such educators, as the most essential means 
of promoting the interests of education, has been 
from the first, and continues to be, the earnest ob- 
ject of their solicitude, and their ardent aim. 
This institution owes its origin to a few devoted 
professional Teachers, who in 1831 united for the 
purpose ‘‘of promoting by every laudable means 
the diffusion of knowledge in regard to education,” 
and. “especially by aiming to elevate the character 
and profession of Teachers to their just, intellec- 
tual and moral influence on the community,” and 
though feeble were its first efforts, yet time in its 
course has accelerated their progress, by awaken- 
ing and enlisting the energies of gifted minds 
throughout the Mississippi Valley, and in several 
contiguous states, each successive anniversary has 
exhibited the gratifying spectacle of literary and 
scientific talent arduously engaged in the most in- 
teresting discussions on the best practical methods 
of eliciting and diffusing the benefits of sound tui- 
tion and moral discipline; and we are encouraged 
to look forward with sanguine expectation to the 
continued increase of qualified and judicious in- 
structors, whose united and well directed efforts 
shall train up a rising community to the stability of 
enlightened and exemplary freemen—guardians 
and perpetuators of our republican liberties. 
Not only the intellectual and moral elevation or 
degradation; in the present life, but their inevitable 
consequences—the essential and permanent wel- 
fare or wretchedness in a life to come—of millions, 
are involved in their wisdom or their folly! 

What stronger motive to effort—what more 
powerful stimuli to a generous expansion of human 
sympathies—-what more ennobling inducement to 
the most strenuous exertions—can be presented 
than such considerations? 

Let us, then, unite our efforts, fellow laborers, 
in the high and holy aim of sowing the seeds and 
nurturing the plants, which, with the blessing of 
the Infinite Father of minds and of mercies, may 


happiness. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
ALBERT PICKET, Sen., President. 


STATISTICS OF EDUCATION. 


The Portland Transcript contains the following 
interesting statistics of the means of education 
throughout the United States. 

About one-third of the population of the country 
ate between the ages of 3 and 16 and 18, and of 
course are the proper subjects for school education. 
In the United States more than four millions of 
children ought to be under the influence of schools. 
In Maine, the law requires that the inhabitants 
of every town pay annually for the support of 
schools a sum equal at least to every person living 
in it. ‘That amounts to about $120,000. Their 
expenditures are more than $140,000. : 

In New Hampshire, a separate tax of $90,000 } 
is raised for schools, besides an annual appropria- 
tion from a tax on bank stock of $10,000. 

In Vermont, more than $50,000 are raised for 
schools from a third per cent. taxon the grand list, 
and as much more from district taxes, besides an 
income of nearly $1000 from banks. 

In Massachusetts there are nearly 3000 schvols 


tions. 

In Boston, the schools contain more than 12,- 
000 children at an expense of $200,000. 

In Rhode Island are about séven hundred schools 
sapported by a legislative appropriation of $10,000 
‘annually, by taxes and private subscriptions. 

The Connecticut fund is about $2000,000, but 

fails of its desired object. Children in the state, 
85,000—schools about 1500. 
In New York are more than 9000 schools, and 
over 500,000 children taught in them. School 
fund, $1,700,000, distributed annually $100,000, 
bat on the condition that each town raise by tax 
eet as much as they receive from the 
New Jersey has a fund of $253,000, and an an- 
nual income of 


. 


»|THE CORRESPONDENT PERIODIC CIRCU- 


The Annual Convention of the College of Teach- 
ers will be held on the first Monday in the ensuing 


The Executive Committee in the discharge of 
co-operation. Impressed with.a deepened sense of 
rough development and progressive culture of the 


intellectual and moral powers of juvenile minds, of 
rational and accountable beings—who are to con- 


qually vain were it to expect that maturity—of 
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-] square, with one section, the sixteenth, approptia-| © ~~” 









_ Mississippi has a fund of $28,000, but it is hot). THREE DAYS LATER FROM LONDON, 
ag forrspaiagieg pe 00,000. | By the Media pdiator, Capt, Chaplin, we have files from Lon- 
[_ mee haere St Sar pape P#- | don to'the 98d inclusive, being one day later than by the 

ish er county in that state or voter. | ‘ ' ahd, 
May, dove-like, in.thy b eye ‘ rio od ir sh Pee Tam tic eectheate ths Metiiter, and bridipiovel 
So shalt thou e’en in Manhood’s trial, FIRESIDE EDUCATION. in gold, the Smitheonian bequest, amounting to above half 
0 fnew ifr thine heart a holier joy The author of Peter Parley’s Tales has in|* million of dollars, 

tae hes Rive % oti A farther creation of Knights of the Bath, was made on 
"Phan that which*now enrobes in sunshine course of publication, a work on family education, | the 19¢h of July, but the only names we observe among the 
The light heart of a cheerful boy, from which the following extract is made:— |__| parties thas honoured, ta which ‘ont readers are likely to take 
eee 7 “Tue Firesiwe.—As the infant begins to dis-| any interest, ate those of Sir Sidney Smith, Lord Gosford, 
A pare and stainless conscience, giving criminate between the objects around, it soon dis- | and the Hon. Charles Core, deputy ete Cana- 
Lava Remmn thy He here of Bpring— covers one countenance that ever smiles upon it | ds; the former being appointed, extrt ights grand cross, 
ee Moning « thy Heavealy Father, with peculiar benignity. When it wakes from its aye sorte! Longélege,'as some editorial caitiff 
Thy shield, and staff, and sheltering wing! sleep, there is one watchful form ever bent over its | hoy irreverantly denominated Mr: John’ Van “Buren, was 
Philadelphia, 4th, Mo, 14th, 1898, J.G. W. | cradle. If started by some unhappy dream, 2 | still running his round of pleasure in elevated society. His 
— sd rdian angel seems ever ready to sooth its fears. | presence is duly noted among the fashionables attending a 
MISCELLANEOUS. f cold, that ministering spirit brings it warmth ; | sreatetate ball given by the Queen, on the 19th of July, and 


| if hungry, she feeds it; if in pain, she relieves it; 
if happy, she carresses it. In joy or sorrow, in 
weal, or wo, she is the first object of its thoughts. 
Her presence is its heaven. The mother is the 
DEITY OF INFANCY. 

‘‘ Now, reflect for a moment upon the impress- 
ible, the susceptible character of this little being, 
and consider the power of this mother, in shaping 
the fine clay that is entrusted to her hands. Con- 
sider, with what-authority, with what effect, one 
so loved, so reverenced, so adored, may speak. 

‘Let us go forward to the period of youth. 
The mother holds the reins of the soul; the father 
sways the dominion of the intellect. Ido not af- 
firm that there is an exact or complete division of 
empire between the parents. Both exert a power- 
ful influence over the mind and heart. I mean 
only to state generally, that the maternal power is 
exercised rather over the affections, and that of the 
father over the mind, It is a blended sway ; 
and, ifexerted in unison, it has the force of destiny. 
There may be cases in which children may seem 
to set parental anthority at defiance, but these in- 
| stances, if they actually occur, are rare, and may 
be regarded as exceptions, which are said to prove 
the rule. Remember the impressible character of 
youth, and consider its relation to the parent. ‘Ts 
not the one like the fused metal, and has not the 
other the power to impress upon it the image in- 
effaceable as the die upon steel? Nay, is it-not 
matter of fact, attested by similar observation, that 
children come forth from the hands of their parents 
stamped with a character that seldom deserts them 
in after life? Are they not impressed with man- 
ners, tastes, habits, and opinions, which circum- 
stances may modify, but never efface? If the 
countenance of the child often bears a resemblance 
to the father or mother, do we not still more fre- 
quently discover in the offspring the moral impress 
of the parent. 
“Is it not true, then, that parents are the law- 
givers of their children? Does not a mother’s 
counsel, does not a father’s example, cling to the 
memory, and haunt us through life? Do we not 
often find ourselves subject to habitual trains of 
thought? and if we seek to discover the origin of 
these, are’ we not insensibly led back, by some 
beaten and familiar track, to the parental thresh- 
old? Do we not often discover some home-chis- 
eled grooves in our minds, into which the intel- 
lectual machinery seems to slide, as by a sort of 
necessity? Is it not, in short, a proverbial truth, 
that the controlling lessons of life are given beneath 
the parental roof? I know, indeed that the way- 
ward passions spring up in early life, and, urging 
us to set authority at defiance, seek to obtain the 
mastery of the heart. But, though struggling for lib- 
erty and licence, the child is shaped and moulded by 
the parent. ‘The stream that bursts from the foun- 
tain, seems to rush forward headlong and self-wil- 
led, still turns hither and thither, according to the 
shape of its mother earth over which it flows. If 
an obstacle is thrown across its path, it gathers 
strength, breaks away the barrier, and again bounds 
forward. It turns, and winds, and proceeds on its 
course, till it reaches its destiny in the sea. But 
in all this, it has shaped its course, and tollowed 
out its career, from bubbling infancy at the foun- 
tain, to its termination in the great reservoir of 
waters, according to the channel which its parent 
earth is provided. Such is the influence ofa pa- 
rent over his child. It has within itself a will, and 
at its bidding it goes forward; but the parent marks 
outits track. He may not stop its progress, but he 
may guide its course. He may not throw a dam 
across its path, and say hitherto mayest thou go, 
and no farther; but he may turn it through safe, 
and gentle, and useful courses, or he may leave it 
to plunge over wild cataracts, or lose itself in some 
sandy desert, or collect its strength into a torrent, 
but to spread ruin and desolation along its borders.” 








. HOME AND HOSPITALITY. 
The following excellent suggestions concerning 
the influence of Home and Hospitality upon the 
education of children are from the pen ofMrs. Si- 
gourney, and deserve the attention of parents :— 
The style of social intercourse established by 
families and neighborhood, has a strong influence 
on the uninformed character of Children. Natu- 
rally gregarious, the expansion of the social prin- 
ciple gives them pleasure. They receive their 
most vivid impressions through the senses; and 
there is a consent of the senses, in the satisfaction 
that awaits the coming of a guest. The cheerful 
preparation which they see—the agreeable addi- 
tions‘to the table—the putting on of the best robe— 
the smiling face of the welcome friend—the kind 
words addressed to themselves, cause their little 
hearts to swell with delight. 

Neither is this sharing of their good things with 
others an inert precept of moral regimen. It fos- 
ters a simple form of benevolence, and helps to ex- 
tirpate those plants of selfishness, which have a 
rich growth in the most rich soil ofinfancy. Chil- 
dren sometimes see their parents extending the 
rites of hospitality to the sick friend or the sorrow- 
ful stranger; and they imbibe that class of deeper 
sympathy, which flow forth towards the homeless 
and the poor. Nor are these lessons of love to 
their race of little value. ‘The happiness learned 
from seeing others happy, is better than that which 
is derived from solitary acquisition. The pleasure 
thus reflected from the smiles of a guest, is one of 
the rudiments of benevolence. 

Permit your young children, therefore, when- 
ever it is proper, to share the warmth of an unce- 
rimonious hospitality. For this reason, as well as 
for others still more important, be strenuous to se- 
cure for them the privileges of a home. The cus- 
tom, so prevalent in our larger cities, of abandon- 
ing housekeeping, and becoming lodgers, either in 
public hotels or in private families, is fraught with 
evils.— When such an arrangement is the result of 
necessity, it should be submitted to, like any other 
form of adversity. But if parents could, by addi- 
tional economy, or increase of personal exertion, 
maintain their own table and family altar, they 












at a grand dinner given by the Turkish ambassador on the 
Oth 


Marshal Soult had arrived at Birmingham from London 
in a special train of rail road cars, coming in five hours, and 
proceeded immediately for Liverpool. 
All the details of the doings of the Prince de Joinville, at 
Newport, New York, &c. are minutely given in the Paris 
journals. The citizens of Brest gave him a great entertain- 
ment on his arrival. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 


Hovsr or Lonps, July 20,—Lord Wharncliffe present- 
ed a petition. oh the “ye of the state of the church in Can- 
ada, ‘The Bishop of Exeter censured the government for 
leaving the province of Canada so destitue of instruction, 
complaining that, the Protestant Bishop received only £1000 
from the government, while the same amount was received 
by the Catholic Bishop, 
Lord Glenelg said that his powers did not enable him to 
give more extensive aid to the Canada church than he had 
given hitherto—that ample spiritual instruction was provid- 
ed for his Protestant fellow subjects in the colonies, 
The Bishop of Exeter inquired whether any instructions 
had been given to Lord Durham, changing or modifying the 
standing instructions given to his lordship’s predecessor, as 
to the conduct to be pursued towards the established church 
and the catholics, 

Lord Glenelg said there had been no variation. 
The benifice-plurality bill was ordered to be read a third 
time on the 22nd. 
Hovse or Commons, July 20.—In answer to a question 
Sir George eA a that the government proposed to en- 
trust the Eoniae a government to prevent the emigration of 
laborers (Coolies) to the West Indies, until there should 
be time for a fall investigation of the circumstances, 
In answer to a question by Mr. O’Connell, Sir George 
Grey said that the copy of an act passed by the Assembly of 
St, Vincent’s, for the suppression of combinations, and for 
the.settling of disputes between masters and servants, had 
been received; and he did not think the home government 
would agree to it, 
In answer to a question by Sir J. Graham, Sir Geo, Grey 
said that an order in council would be issued invalidating all 
contracts made by the natives of India or Africa, in any of 
the crown colonies, unless those contracts were made after a 
certain time; that the jurisdiction of the special magistrates 
would cease in the colonies where the negroes have been 
emancipated ; and that it was proposed to make great alter- 
ations in the judicature of the West India Colonies, 
Lord Ashly moved for an address to the Queen regretting 
that the law regulating the labor of children in factories had 
remained so long without amendment—being in effect a 
vote of censure on the House itself, for not passing some 
amendment. 
This motion gave rise to a long debate, in which the 
whole subject of factory labour was discussed ; and the mo- 
tion was finally negatived, 106 to 121. 
The letters and. papers by the Garrick, which arrived at 
Liverpool on the 20th July, had not been received at Lon- 
don.on the 21st. 








Power of Electricity. 


A salad of mustard or water cress may be produced ina 
few minutes by the assistance of electricity. ‘The process is 
to immerse the seed for a few days previously, in diluted 
oxymuriatic acid, then sow it in a very light soil, letting it be 
covered with a metallic cover, and then bring it in contact 
with the electric machine. By the agents employed in this 
process, eggs, which require from nineteen to twenty days’ 
application of animal heat to hatch them—may be hatched 
in afew hours, Rain water apparently free from any nox- 
ious animalcule, in an hour may be rendered full of living 
insects, 








Thrashing Machine. 
Ammi Greene, in the county of Kennebec, Me., as we 
learn from the Maine farmer, has taken out a patent for a 
machine for thrashing, and other purposes. He has been for 
several years engaged in experimenting and improving it, 
and has brought it to such perfection thattwo men can thrash 
thirty bushels of grain in a day. It is worked by the weight 
of a man, standing upon levers or treadles. His thrashing 
machine is very ingeriously made of béarers like the radii or 
arms of a wheel, and will be thrown back, when a stick or 
stone shall be thrown with the grain. The apparatus may 
be fixed to‘a grindstone, lathe, or any other machinery with 
perfect ease. It is small—portable, and strong. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
GLEZEN & SHEPARD, 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS 


and PRINTERS, 
No. 29 PEARL STREET, Crvcrwnart. 


FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


A desirable FARM of 135 acres, situated near a M’ 
Adamized road 10 miles from town, having seventy acres 
in cultivation, two orchards of Apple and Cherry trees: a 
stone house with 10 rooms, a cellar and three porches: a stone 
wood house: Also a brick house with 5 rooms and a cellar: 
likewise a milk house, a frame barn and other out b uildings 
The land lies generally well for cultivation, and the soil is 
good, It is calculated for a dairy farm, 
A FARM of 57 acres situated 40 miles from town upon 
a good road, with 45 acres in cultivation: an orchard of 5 
acres of Apple and Peach trees, a frame house with 3 room 
and a good frame barn 45 by 30 feet, The land is good and 
favorably located for tillage. 
A fertile FARM of 160 acres in Switzerland co. Indiana, 
having 80 acres in cultivation: a good two story brick house 
with 6 rooms anda cellar; a substantial frame barn 70 by 46 
feet, and a large orchard of apple, cherry and peach trees,— 
The land is level and the soil excellent. 

A good FARM of 84 acres, situated 12-miles from town 
upon a read, having 60 acres in tillage, the rest well timber- 
ed. The improvements consist of a good brick house with 
4 rooms, a large cellar and a porch, also a brick smoke house, 
a frame barn, a frame cow house for 16 cows, a frame wagon 
house and other out buildings; likewise an orchard of choice 
apple and pear trees. The whole farm is well fenced and 
watered with many springs. 


A FARM of 106 acres, situated 12 miles from town upon 
a road, having 65 acres in culture, two log houses with 3 
rooms each, a large frame barn and an extensive orchard of 
apple and pear trees. The land is good and favorably loca- 
ted for cultivation. It consists of rich bottom and upland. 
An excellent FARM of 340 acres, situated upon a good 
road 8 miles from town, with, 200 acres, in cultivation, 
the rest well timbered; two good orchards of apple, cherry, 
quince and peach trees, a stone house with 6 rooms, a cellar 
and a porch: also two comfortable frame houses; two frame 
barns, a frame cow house and other buildings. The land is 
rich, well located for tillage and watered with many springs. 
This is a superior farm, 

Ahandsome Country Seat, with 58 acres of land, situated 
4 miles from town upon.a good road, having an excellent 
two story Brick House, containing sevén rooms, & 

and a cellar; also a Cistern anda Smoke House, and other 
outbuildings; likewise a tenant’s House, a commodious new 
Frame Barn, a Stable, and anOrchard of 6 acres of choice 
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cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is ad- 


English and Eastern Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank 


Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their estates 
will incur no expense unless sales be effected. 
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them in without waiting for them to ripen. 
A. MILES, 
July 24—29, Agent for the Company 
C. DONALDSON & Co. ( 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY; in all ite Varieties, 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 


N. B.—A laige assortment of the above goods con- 
stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retail on the most favorable terms, 48—tf, 


SUGAR BEET SEED. 


_3 Hhda. of frash Sugar Beet Seed of the most approved 
kind and latest importation from France. 
Price One Dollar per Ib, 

C, DONALDSON & CO, 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 48—tf, 


. MONEY IN ENGLAND. 

gland, Wants to procure money from any part of En- 

Rade ae oy » and Scotland, by instructing>thett 

Thomas Em ‘through their Bankérs to the account of 
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Benjamin Stanton, Zanesfield. 
Jas, E. Claypoole, Chillicothe, 
Wm, McCrea, Circleville. 

J. H. Beard, Rockville, Scioto 


A, B. Wilson, Greenfield. 


A. A, Guthrie, Putnam, 
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Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustavus. 
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Josiah Cady, Providence. 
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8. Lightbody, Utica. 
Rev. C. B. McKee, Rochester. 
Aaron L, Lindsley, Troy. 
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I, Knapp, Boston, 
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Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 


co. 


Dr. Geo. Wright, Monmouth, Warren co. 
Thos. Burnham, Esq, .dndover, Henry co. 


Elizur M. Leonard, Jd. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville. 


Rev. Romulus Barnes, Washington, 


Fred. Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 
Daniel Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monroe co. 


R. G, Williams, Vew York City. 


Benjamin 8, Jones, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 


Rev. Edward Weed, Mount Vernon, Knox co. 
Peter Stevenson, ‘Colerain, Hamilton co, 
Andrew M’Ulelland, Millersburg, Holmes co, 


Rev. Geo. W. Warner, Massillon, Stark co. 


Thos, 8S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland co. 


Alex. Aléxander, Antrim, Guernsey co. 
John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 


Henry Wier, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 


Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adame co. 


Saml. C. McConnell, Wew Petersburg “ 

Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A. Morton, Salem Congregation “ 
Jos, F, Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno, C. Eastman, Washington Ct. House. 


Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co. 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 


Dr, Jos, S. Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 





Apple, Pear, Plum, Quince, and Cherry trees, There are 
10 acres of woodland; the rest is meadow or arable land.— 
The soil is rich; the buildings are new, and composed of the 
most substantial materials. 

A FERTILE FARM of 115° acres, calculated ‘for a 


REMOVAL... 


EMERY & HOWELLS, 


Have Removed their Cooper’s Ware c 
‘business, to their new stand on _ street, near 


factory and Gro- 


don ean receive the cash ‘Cincinnati, or elsewhere if de- 


sired, 48 soon as advised, ; 
English Bankers, the names of ee ey dal = 


is designed must be particularly stated, 
THOMAS EMERY, Estate: 
and Money Agent, 11 East Fourth, St. 


NEW BOOKS, 
JUST RECEIVED and for sale at the Ohio 


Anti-Slavery Depository, North West corner of 
Main and Sixth streets. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. P. LOVEJOY, 
by Joseph O. and Owen P. Lovejoy ; withan Introduction, 
by Hon, Joan Quincy Apams, Per Copy, $1 00, 
NARRATIVE OF JAMES WILLIAMS, An 
authentic and vivid description of American Slavery. Every 
Anti-Slavery Society should purchase a quantity for gratui- 
tious distribution. It is cheap—is in a convenient form’ for’ 
circulation, -and has already done GREAT EXECU: 
TION. 

THE REPORT OF THE THIRD ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE OHIO ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY, held in Granville, Licking Co. O:, 
on the 30th and 31st of May, 1838, just publishedand for 
sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, Cincinnati. Single copy; 
10 cents, 

PORTRAITS OF WM. LLOYD GARRI- 
SON, and WM. WILBERFORCE—per copy. 
100. 


SLAVE MARKET OF AMERICA, a broad 
sheet illustrating by numerous racTs and nine mxcrav* 
1n68, the Slave-Trade in the District of Columbia, Sin« 
gle copy, 6 cts, 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES.— 
A six Months Tour in Antigua, Barbadoes and Jamaicas 


in the year 1837, by James A. Thome and J. Horace 
Kimball, _ - - - - - $1 00 
NARRATIVE OF CHARLES BALL, who was'a 
Slave 40 years, - - - - 1 25 


JAY’S INQUIRY, into the Character and Tendency 
of the American Colonization and Am. Anti-Slavery 





Societies. - - . > > 50 
MRS. CHILD'S APPEAL in favor of that class of 
Americans called Africans - - . 50 


THOMPSONS LECTURES AND DEBATES 
ON SLAVERY, in Europe - . 50 
* THOMPSON IN AMERICA,—Letters and At. 
dresses by Geo. Thompson, during his Mission in the Uni- 
ted States. . - - . - 37 
THOMPSONS DEBATE WITH BRECKEN- 
RIDGE.—Five nights’ Discussion on American Slavery, 
between Geo, Thompson and Rev. R. J, Breckenridge of 
Baltimore, U. S.; held in Rev. Dr. Wardlaw’s chapel, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. . - - . 37 
GUSTAVUS VASSA.—The life of Oloudah Equi- 
ano, or Gustavus Vassa, the African, written by himself. 62 
BOURNE’S PICTURE OF SLAVERY in the 
United States. : : 4 f 50 
BEECHER’S NARRATIVE OF RIOTS IN AL- 
TON, in connection with the death of Elijah P. Love- 
we 53 . - - 4 50 
SONGS OF THE FREE, and Hymns of Christian 
Freedom. - - @ » 50 
THE NEGRO PEW: being an inquiry concerning 
the propriety of distinctions in the house of God, on ac- 
count of color, . - . - 25 
RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No.1. 25 
ANTESLAVERY MANUAL, collection of Tracts 
and Arguments on Am. Slavery.—By Rev, La Roy Sunder- 
land. > - - - - 52 
MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 3) 
AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of James Williams, 
an American Slave. - > - 20 
RANKINS LETTERS ON AM. SLAVERY. 25 
MEMOIR OF MRS CHLOE SPEAR, « native o 
Africa, who was enslaved in childhood, and dicd in Bo» 
ton, Jan, 1815.— Written by a Lady—member of the 2nd. 
Baptist Church in Boston. - - ne | 
LIGHT AND TRUTH, from Ancient and Saved 





History, respecting people of color. = . 31 
SLAVE’S FRIEND - . - - 25 
THE FOUNTAIN, for every day in the year. 19 


ANTFSLAVERY MAGAZINE, \st, and 2nd. vole 


bound. . . < < ~ 3,08 
PAMPHLETS. 
EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES— 
cheap edition, - . - - 25 
WELD’S BIBLE ARGUMENT. o 12 
SMITHS LETTER TO SMYLIE. 12 


A. E. GRIMKE’S APPEAL to the Christian women 
of the South. - - e . 6 
_NARRATIVE OF THE ADVENTURES AND 
ESCAPE OF MOSES ROPER from Slavery. 1 
SPEECH OF HON, JOHN Q. ADAMS on, the 
state of the nation. e - » 12 
HON. J. Q. ADAMS?’ letters to his constituents, 12 
DEBATE ON “MODERN ABOLITIONISM,” 
in the General Conference of the Methodist E. Church, 12 
A COLLECTION OF VALUABLE. DOCU- 
MENTS, respecting Abolition and Abolitionists. 18 
AN ANTIDOTE TO.A POISONOUS COMBINA- 
TION, recently prepared by a “Citizen of New York, 

alias Dr. Reese—also David M. Rees’s “Humbugs” dissee- 


ted by David Ruggles. - ° - 12 
APPEAL OF 40,000 CITIZENS, threatened with 
i in Pennsylvania; : ° 06 


WM, BASSETT’S. LETTER to 2 member of the 
Society of Friends, in reply to objections against joining 
Anti Societies, ¢ <- - - 06 
OLCOTT’S LECTURES ON SLAVERY ANP 
ABOLITION - - - . 50 
MISS MARTINEAU'’S VIEWS of Slavery anf 
Emancipation, from Society in America, - ol 
STONE’S MARTYR OF FREEDOM. 06: 
APPEAL TO THE WOMEN of the nominally free 
States, issued by an Anti-Slavery Convention of Americ 
women, - - - . . 1% 
Prest, Green’s Discourse on the martyrdom of i, 


"Sarah,.M, Grimke's Epistle to the clergy of the South 
ern . > - e « 

Does the Bible sanction Slavery- - - @ 
Evils of Slavery, and cure of Slavery. 03, 
The Abrogotion of the Seventh Commandment, by-the- 
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